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MISSOURI STATE 
TEACHERS COLLEGES 


It's a far cry from the first state normal school, founded in 1839, 
to the modern, well-equipped colleges of Missouri. 
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The dates of the opening of the Spring Terms are as follows: 
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SPRINGFIELD .................. ware March 18 
CAPE GIRARDEAU ..................March 
WARRENSBURG .......0000000000..... March 
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For detailed infarmation write: 


President Walter H. Ryle, Kirksville 
President Uel W. Lamkin, Maryville 
President Roy Ellis, Springfield 
President W. W. Parker, Cape Girardeau 


President George W. Diemer, Warrensburg 
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“Dental Quiz” 


— You'll be helping them toward a future 
of HEALTHY GUMS AND SOUND TEETH 


a 
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Are sound, white teeth entirely a matter of inheritance? 


ANSWER: Inheritance helps—so does diet. But oral hygiene is most 
important. That’s why so many modern schools teach care of gums 
as well as teeth. For gums, denied chewing by today’s soft foods, 
often become tender and weak. To provide needed stimulation, 
many dentists advise Ipana and massage. 













Do our children today face a brighter dental 
future than their parents? 


ANSWER: Thanks to the splendid instruction of their 
teachers, thousands of children are far more alert than 
their parents to the importance of gum massage to 
healthy smiles. Fortunately, more and more children 
are relaying this sensible dental health routine from 
classroom to home. Parents, too, are learning this 
modern way to a healthy smile! 











Why are classroom drills in oral 
hygiene so important? 


ANSWER: Classroom drills quickly show 
the technique of gum massage. The index 
finger is placed om the outside of the jaw 
to represent the tooth brush and rotated 
from the base of the gums toward the 
teeth. Meanwhile the teacher explains 
how this stimulates the gums. 






Send for Free Classroom Helps 





An attractive colored wall chart entitled “Why 
Do Teeth Ache?;’ 8-point hygiene check-up rec- 
ords and a complete outline for a school-wide 
“Good Teeth” contest are all available. Write us 
today, giving name of your school, principal or 
superintendent, and the grade. Address Bristol- 
Myers Company, Educational Dept., 636 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City. 


Published in the interest of Better Health by BRISTOL-MYERS COMPANY, New York + Established 1887 
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COLORADO ROCKIES 
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Wie UNIVERSITY OF 


COLORADO presents a summer program 
for serious and effective study. It provides 
excellent buildings, libraries, laboratories, and 
a faculty of nationally recognized compe- 
tence. Located in the foothills of the Rockies, 
a mile above sea level, in sight of perpetual 
snow, the University has a superior environ- 
ment for summer study, with unsurpassed 
climatic and recreational advantages. Organ- 
ized hikes, week-end outings, visits to glaciers, 
excursions to the Rocky Mountain National 
Park, and mountain climbing. 


* See 17toJuly 19 


July 22 to Aug. 23 


Courses in Arts and Sciences, Medicine, Law, 
Education, Home Economics, Business, Jour’ 
nalism, Art, and Music. Special Mountain 
Camp for Geology and Biology. Maison 
Frangaise. Casa Espafiola. Deutsches Haus. 
University Theater with special instruction 
in Dramatic Production. Complete system of 
Demonstration Schools — Nursery to High 
School. Many special courses for teachers, 
supervisors, and administrators. Special op- 
portunities for graduate work. Organ recitals 
and public lectures. Educational Conferences. 


UNIVERSITY OF 
COLORADO 


BOULDER, COLORADO 
Dean of Summer Quarter (Dept. E) 


Please send complete information and Bulletins checked: 


Summer Quarter Catalog 
(including Graduate School) 
CT Summer Recreation Bulletin 


C Field Courses in Geology and Biology 
ITT ssid siaiesdtnnbbanidlanasisiiiae 
St. and No. 
City and State. 
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about School Seating 


awaits you at the 
A.A.S.A. Convention 


Sensational new achievements in classroom and au- 
ditorium seating will be shown in the American 
Seating Company exhibit at the 1940 A. A. S. A. 
Convention in St. Louis. 


Last year at our exhibit you saw why American 
Seating Company products are superior. You saw 
some of the testing to which materials, designs and 
construction are subjected in order to insure their 
superiority. 

This year you will see strikingly new products of 
our research, engineering, testing and modern de- 
. new use values... 


signing . . new principles of con- 


struction . . . modern streamlined beauty . . . achieve- 
ments of vital importance to every school. 


You'll be interested. 





We'll be looking for you. 
Accrdited American Seating Company 
Distributors in Every Area to Serve You. 


Company 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 


America s pioneers in comfortable public seating « Manufacturers of 














School, Theatre,Church , Auditorium, Stadium and Transportation seating 


Branch Offices and Distributors im Principal Citie 
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HOW YOU CAN GET A *100 LOAN 


You can borrow $100 promptly and simply 
can pay back $9.75 a month 


if you 


F YOU are thinking of getting a 

loan, this advertisement should 
be helpful to you. It tells how you 
can borrow cz ash promptly and sim- 
ply and repay in installments that 
fit your own income. 

Know the cost before you borrow 
Good advice, of course, is not to 
borrow at all if you can avoid it. 
But if a loan is the answer to your 
problem, it is to your advantage to 
get the most favorable terms that 
you can. The table shows just how 
much you pay on a Household Fi- 
nance loan. 

Suppose you need $100. Find this 
amount in the first column of the 
table. Then read across, picking out 
the monthly payment which is con- 
venient for you to make. Note, for 
instance, that $9.75 a month will 
repay a $100 loan in full in twelve 
months. 

You may prefer to make larger 
payments and thus pay up sooner. 


Note that the sooner you repay, the 
less your loan costs. Four monthly 
installments of $26.58 each, for in- 
stance, will also repay a $100 joan 
in full. The cost in this case is only 
$6.32. (All payments shown in the 
table include the charges. You pay 
nothing more.) 
Simple to borrow 

All you do to borrow at Household 
Finance is sign a note. You need no 
stocks, bonds or other security. No 
credit questions are asked of friends 
or relatives. You get your loan ina 
simple, private transaction. 

Please apply for your loan at the 
nearest Household Finance office. 
Or you may borrow by mail. The 
coupon below will bring you, with- 
out obligation, full information 
about this service. 

Schools use Household booklets 
Borrowers at Household are urged 
to put and keep their money affairs 
on a sound basis. To help families 









































CASH AMOUNT YOU PAY BACK EACH MONTH 
LOAN including All Charges 
you 4 6 & 12 16 20 25 
GET | months | months | months | months | months | months | months | months 
_V loan loan loan loan loan loan loan loan 
$25 |$ 6.65 |$ 4.54 |$ 3.49 |$ 2 $ 2.44 
50 13.29 9.08 6.97 5 4.87 
75 19.94 13.62 10.46 8 7.31 |$ 5.74 |$ 4.81 
100 26.58 18.15 13.95 11 9.75 7.66 6.41 |$ 5.43 
125 33.23 22.69 17.43 14.28 12.19 9.57 8.02 6.78 
150 39.87 27.23 20.92 17.14 14.62 11.49 9.62 8.14 
175 46.52 31.77 24.41 20.00 17.06 13.40 11.23 9.50 
200 53.16 36.31 27.89 22.85 19.50 15.32 12.83 0.86 
250 66.45 45.39 34.87 28.56 24.37 19.15 16.04 13.57 
300 79.75 54.46 41.84 34.28 29.25 22.98 19.24 16.28 
WE GUARANTEE the total amount figured by using this table to be the full 
amount you will pay, when payments are made on schedule. You will pay 
less if you pay your loan ahead of time since you pay charges only for the 
actual time you have the money. 
Payments are calc ulated at 
Household’s rate of 244% per 
month. 
Mo ° ° B. E. HENDERSON, PRESIDENT | 











“Doctor of Family Finances” 





get more from their incomes and 
avoid unnecessary debt, Household 
publishes practical booklets on 
money management and better buy- 
manship. Many schools and colleges 
use these helpful publications as 
supplement: iry texts in home eco- 
You are invited to ask for 


nomics. 
copies at your Household Finance 
branch. Or write for a list of the 


titles in the Household Finance 


Library of Consumer Education. 































LOCALLY MANAGED 
HOUSEHOLD OFFICES 
in 3 Missouri Cities 


KANSAS CITY 
2nd Floor, Shankman 
Bidg., 3119 Troost Ave., 
Valentine 2157. 


2nd Floor, The Dierks 
Bldg., 1006 Grand Ave., 
Harrison 4025. 


2nd Floor, Bryant Bldg., 
llth and Grand Ave., 
Victor 1425. 


St. Louis 
2nd Floor, 705 Olive St., 
Cor. Olive and 7th Sts., 
Central 7321. 


4th Floor, Missouri The- 
atre Bldg., 634 No. Grand 
Blvd., Jefferson 5300. 


St. JOSEPH 
4th Floor, Tootle Bldg. 
Cor. Sixth and Francis Sts.., 
Phone: 2-5495. 


Call at or phone the nearest 
Household office or mail this 
coupon to nearest office. All nego- 
tiations can be completed by mail. 
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HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 


CORPORATION... Loans—$20 to $300 


FREE sooxKter ann 

APPLICATION BLANK 
Mail this coupon 
whether you wish an im- 
mediate loan or not. You 
never know when this in- 
formation will come in 
handy. If loan is wanted 
now, state amount desired. 





February, 1940 


Household Finance Corporation 


sc 


(See addresses above—mail to nearest office) 


Please mail me free copy of your brochure: * 
Loan on Household’s Special Payment Plan. 


“How to Get a Teacher 
” I understand this 


request places me under no obligation to negotiate a loan. 


SES 60 6sennnnennneanencasnnnsudesseeneus 

ROBINS. 6 ccd ocsecccsevesecescasesscceves 

EE rs ee 

Amount I wish to borrow $...........6065- NS eens Months 
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Tuos. J. WALKER, 
Editor and Manager 


INKS FRANKLIN, 
Associate Editor 


Vol. XXVI No. 2 











Published monthly, except June, July and 
August, at Columbia, Mo., by the Missouri 
State Teachers Association as per Article VI, 
Section 6 of the Constitution of the M. S. 
T. A., under the direction of the Executive 
Committee. 


Entered as Second-Class matter, October 29, 
1915, at the Postoffice at Columbia, Missouri, 
under Act of March 3, 1879. Acceptance for 
mailing at special rate provided for in Section 
1103, Act of Oct. 3, 1917; authorized May 
17, 1921. 

Annual membership dues $2.00, $1.00 of 
which is to cover cost of School and Com- 
munity. Subscription to non-members, $2.00 
a year. 

Change of Address—If you have your ad- 
dress changed give old as well as new address. 





Send All Contributions to the Editor. 
e 


General Officers 

Lloyd W. King, President. Jefferson City, 
State Superintendent of Public Schools; 
R. M. Inbody, 1st V.-Pres., St. Louis, 
Teacher, Roosevelt High School; Mary Fla- 
hive, 2nd V.-Pres., Kansas City, Teacher, 
Hale H. Cook School; Naomi Pott, 3rd 
V.-Pres., Cape Girardeau, Teacher, High 
School; Thomas J. Walker, Columbia, Sec- 
retary-Treasurer, Editor, School and Com- 
munity; T. E. Vaughan, Columbia, Asso- 
ciate Secretary and Business Manager; 
Everett Keith, Columbia, Assistant Secre- 
tary, Director of Public Relations; Inks 
Franklin, Columbia, Assistant Secretary, 
Associate Editor. 


Executive Committee 

Clarence W. Mackey, Chairman, Mexico, 
Principal, Junior-Senior High School, 1940; 
Lloyd W. King, Ex-Officio, Jefferson City, 
State Superintendent of Public Schools; 
R. M. Inbody, Ex-officio, St. Louis, Teach- 
er, Roosevelt High School; Leslie H. 
Bell, Lexington, Superintendent of Schools, 
1940; Mrs. Raymond R. Brisbin, 3745 Lin- 
dell Blvd., St. Louis, 1940; Hugh K. 
Graham, Trenton, Superintendent Grun- 
dy County Schools, 1941; Aaron C. Hailey, 
Mountain Grove, Superintendent of Schools, 
1941; Mrs. Ethel R. Parker, Vienna, Super- 
intendent Maries County Schools, 1941; 
Philip J. Hickey, St. Louis, Secretary, 
Board of Education, 1942; Roy E. Taylor, 
Herculaneum, Superintendent of Schools, 
1942; Nellie W. Utz, St. Joseph, Teacher, 
Humboldt School, 1942. 
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Editorials 
The Fighting Spirit 
Our Cover 

A “Show-Me” Part of the Curriculum 

Consumer Business Education 

New State Report of Public Schools Unusually 
Complete and Attractive 

The Teacher’s Right Hand Man 

National Council of Teachers of Mathematics to 
Hold Convention on 

Suggested Curricula for the Three-Teacher High 
School in Missouri 

Free Teaching Material Offered 

\merican Association of School Administrators 
Meet in St. Louis, February 24-29 

Missouri Members of N. E. A. Committees 
1939-1940 

\ Project in Student Government ssiiutealeoseendiaes 

Index to Advertisers 

Creative Art 

National Rural Life and Education Conference 

The Philosophizing of Friend Bill 

Hold Tight 

Easter Seals 

For a Stronger State English Association 

\ Torch for Teachers to Bear 

Important Conventions 

Making an Income Tax Return 


souri State Teachers Association in 1939 . 
Tentative Classification List of the Educational 
Department for the 1940 Missouri State Fair 

Items of Interest a 
Picture Study—Joan of Arc 
300k Reviews eho f ae ea eaeereee 
Directory of Missouri State Teachers Association 
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MINNESOTA FF 
Summer Session |? 


© 








The best proof of the value 
of Minnesota’s summer 
sessions is their large eg 
rollment. More than 800, 
courses cover all fields of 
interest, with especial em- 
phasis upon those leading 
to Baccalaureate or Ad- 
vanced Degrees in Edu- 
cation. e More than 500 
educators, many of na- 
tional and international 
reputation, plus advan- 
tages of the University’s 
great Library, Laborator- 
ies, and Research facilities, 
create an outstanding 
opportunity. e Two terms 
—the first beginning wit 
» registration Monday angh 
Tuesday, June 17 and 184% 
.-registration for seco 
term, Monday, July 29.4 
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Write NOW for Complete Bulletin. 
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DIRECTOR OF SUMMER SESSION 


676 ADMINISTRATION BUILDING 


UNIVERSITY of MINNESOTA 


MINNEAPOLIS « MINNESOTA 


February, 1940 










aa tt TIMELESS and timely is George 
Washington’s statement in his Farewell Ad- 
dress: ‘“‘’Tis our true policy to steer clear of 
permanent alliances with any portion of the 
foreign world.”’ 


van i “GUILTY of embracery, fined 
fifty dollars!”’ shouted the judge. ‘‘ ’Tain’t fair, 
I ain’t hugged nobody!” protested the dapper 
plaintiff. What was wrong with his interpreta- 
tion? Consult your Winston DICTIONARY. 


AA” NOW, not sometime, junior high 
school pupils may participate in the world of 
science through Dr. Franklin B. Carroll’s series. 
INTERPRETING SCIENCE, which comprises three 
books—UNDERSTANDING OUR ENVIRONMENT, 
UNDERSTANDING OuR WoRLD, and UNDER- 
STANDING THE UNIVERSE. 


AUTHOGRAM 


“GEOGRAPHY IS BASIC. WITHOUT IT, HISTORY 
AND CIVICS ARE DRAMAS IN THE AIR—PLAYS 
WITHOUT A STAGE. LITERATURE LACKS ADE- 
QUATE SETTING WITHOUT GEOGRAPHY. READ- 
ING, WRITING, AND CIPHERING ARE BUT TOOLS 
OF THE MIND. EDUCATION BEGINS WITH 


GEOGRAPHY.”’ —J. Russell Smith 














ya “4FIND the population of Ger- 
many; of Texas.’”’ From FOREIGN LANDS AND 
PEOPLEs by J. Russell Smith, this caption under 
a diagram which shows the comparative size of 
the German Reich and of Texas suggests mate- 
rial for a lesson in international understanding. 


A TO YOU, we reissue the invita- 


tion of the St. Louis Fair song of yesterday— 
“meet us at St. Louis’ —Booth C 14-C 16. 


van THE EXCITING primary read- 
ing series, Easy GROWTH IN READING, answers 
the demand for an easy reading program incor- 
porating leading advances in the field. Witha 
low vocabulary load, reading readiness materi- 
als, thrilling stories, gorgeous illustrations— 
these books are a 1940 sensation. Write today 
for the beautiful illustrated booklet or ask for 
a copy at the A.A.S.A. meeting in St. Louis. 


The JOHN C. WI N S TO N _COMPANY 
WINSTON BLDG. ~~~ *——— PHILADELPHIA PA 
CHICAGO T ATLANTA T DALLAS T LOS ANGELES 
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THREE OF THE FOUR SUPERIOR ALL-STEEL SAFETY SCHOOL 
BUSES WHICH SERVE THE CITY OF MACON, MISSOURI. A 
TOTAL OF TWELVE SUPERIOR’S NOW SERVE, EXCLUSIVELY, 
ALL THE DISTRICTS IN MACON COUNTY . .. . 





ompgenes. Se - . 


EGR Te: iad 


Ir DIDN’T TAKE Macon County, Missouri long to find out that SUPERIOR 
ALL-STEEL SAFETY SCHOOL BUS BODIES were ideal. Starting with two 
in 1936 now Macon County uses a total of twelve which exclusively serve all 
the county’s school districts. 





Manufactured by 
SUPERIOR COACH 


CORPORATION, The school districts of Macon County, like so many others 
Lima, Ohio. : ° 
heii tiliieas of throughout the country, have found in Superior All-Steel 7 
ALL-STEEL Safety School Bus Bodies the greatest combination to date of 
SAFETY | school-bus . - 
bodies. Safety, Economy of Operation and Maintenance, Healthful 


Ventilation, Comfortable Seating — and all ’round Superiority. 


Write today and let us arrange a FREE DEMONSTRATION 
at your convenience. 








KEYSTONE TRAILER & EQUIPMENT COMPANY | 


2100 E. Tenth St. os 1700 Pine St. 7 
Kansas City, Mo. =. St. Louis, Mo. F 
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THE FIGHTING SPIRIT 


Puenacrry in a physical and personal sense has long been taboo in 
the field of education. But the fighting spirit must not be lost. The 
world needs it. And because the world needs it, teachers must have 
it. We are not thinking, at the present, of laws to improve schools, 
though there’s fighting to be done for such; we are thinking of the 
necessity for the fighting spirit as a product of education. There is 
a real danger lurking in a tendency to make education programs easy, 
namby-pamby, insipid and empty. The word “task” has all but 
disappeared from our school vocabulary although tasks stubbornly 
maintain themselves in life. 

We want to stay out of war which debases man to a level beneath 
the beast, but this does not mean that we want to stay out of the fight 
for democracy, for personal development, individual responsibility, 
and the rights of man. We desire to fight for ideals in the realm 
where these ideals can exist. 

“Too proud to fight,” on the brute level, yes; but on the level of 
sublimated ideals, no. The author of this phrase was a fighting man 
but for ideals representing life at its higher levels. 

We are justifiably concerned over certain conditions. The fact 
that one-third of all the unemployment in our country is in the age 
group to which our youth belongs, the group fresh from schools and 
colleges, is enough to cause schools to do something more than search 
for alibis. If it is not an indictment of teachers it is at least a chal- 
lenge to self-examination and to self-improvement. We as teachers 
cannot rest complacently as having done our full duty when we 
meekly ask for larger appropriations, tenure laws, retirement provi- 
sions and better administrative organizations; or when we suggest 
that government agencies in one way or another supply jobs for our 
product. If industry takes on youth it will be when industry finds 
youth valuable to it. If more young people find jobs it will be when 
more of them have the courage and the faith to make jobs or to show 
themselves capable of doing tasks set up by others. 

If a boy comes from school with the habit of sitting around until 
someone tells him what to do and shows him how to do it; if he has 
developed the knack of “getting by” with sloppy work and little 
of it; if he has not learned the meaning of sustained effort; if all 
that schools have done is to make him feel that the world owes him 
a living, if they have either consciously or unconsciously given him 











the attitude of depending on others 
and not on himself, of blaming 
others because of obstacles in his 
way—these schools have failed ig- 
nobly and woefully. 

People worthwhile are fighters. 
Fighting is one of the fundamental 
instincts. Woe to that educational 
system which does not keep it alive 
and to that civilization which fails 
to sublimate it to a plane above the 
brute, to a level high in the scale of 
civilization’s value. 

But after all fighting is based on 
faith—faith in self and faith in the 
goal for which we fight. Youth has 
a right to both. And the school fails 
when it fails to give youth such a 
background for a fight. 

How much time do we give to 
teaching youth that everything needs 


improving—that no matter what the 


field may be, nothing in it is per- | 


fected to the last degree? That, 
therefore, they are going into a world 
of unlimited opportunity? How 
careful are we to make sure that 
youth understands that nature has 
provided irrevocably that they shall 
and must at some time or other do 
the world’s work? ‘That whether 
they do it well or ill depends on 
them? 

With a deep understanding of the 
limitless opportunities and the cer- 


tainty of responsibility they have the | 


background for a fighting spirit. 
Youth needs to smile, to throw 
shoulders back, to hold its chin up; 
and to do these things it needs schools 
with teachers who know how to fight, 
and who love it. 





OUR COVER 


Pa MONTH OF FEBRUARY can’t 
boast of its many days. Rulers in the 
past borrowed, with no intentions of 
repaying, days with which to in- 
crease the length of the month they 
were personally interested in. W hat 
February lacks in days has been made 
up for in the number of great men 
born in this month. 

America celebrates the birthdays 
of two great Americans in February 
—Washington and Lincoln. They 
are not only honored in America but 
the world pays its respects to them. 
There are other great Americans 
since the time of Washington and 
after Lincoln that deserve the atten- 
tion of American people and the 
‘world. The different sections of the 
United States will call attention this 
month to the birthdays of its “native 
sons” and the press will everywhere 
bring to the attention of present citi- 
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zens the ever refreshing memory of 
heroic leaders of the past. 

Our cover is too small to give space 
to but a few of America’s great. 
Other great Americans to whom we 
owe homage during this month are: 

Horace Greeley, pioneer journal- 
ist; Sidney Lanier, southern poet; 
Mark Hopkins, educator; Roger 
Williams, pioneer of religious liber- 
ty; Zebulon Pike, soldier and explor- 
er; Mary Lyon, pioneer in education 
for women; Winslow Homer, ma- 
rine painter; George Peabody, phil- 
anthropist; Ole Bull, violin virtuoso; 
Dwight Moody, evangelist; Millard 
Fillmore, thirteenth President; Wil- 
liam Henry Harrison, ninth Presi- 
dent; Susan B. Anthony, woman suf- 
fragist; Elihu Root, statesman; Hen- 
ry Watterson, journalist; Thaddeus 
Kosciusco, patriot. 

Our children need to know of the 
traditions interwoven in the lives of 
these leaders.—I. F. 
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A. “Pfhow-Me” Part of the Curriculum 


a rHE LATE CONGRESSMAN Vandiver 


gave our state its “Show-me” slogan, it was 
a challenge to Missourians to see morc 
than the obvious black line in the high- 
way of daily life. 

What this means to education is illus- 
trated by the experience of a kindergarten 
teacher who recalls that many years ago 
her mother sent her downtown to buy a 
loaf of bread. When she returned, her 
mother asked, “What did you see?” 

“I didn’t see anything,” the child re- 
plied, “I went for bread.” 

The next day her mother sent her down- 
town again, and suggested that she look 
for things of interest. When the child 
returned, her mother questioned her about 
what she saw in the store windows, the 
neighbors’ flower beds and the _ baker's 
show cases, thus awakening the child’s in- 
terest in her surroundings. 

Every day offers teachers similar oppor- 
tunities in the classroom to stimulate youth- 
ful curiosity and develop mental alertness 
in children. The school journey provides 
tailor-made opportunities for useful ob- 
servation and guided interpretation and 
blends classroom work with the life of the 
outside world. 

Most children have a natural intellectual 
curiosity, which expresses itself in their 
eternal Whys?, Whats? and Hows?. Chil- 
dren whose desire to inquire is stifled at 
thirteen or fourteen, seldom regain this 
stimulating curiosity in adulthood. The 
school journey helps pupils come through 
adolescence, still seeking the answers to 
the “Whys?” and “Hows?”; still excited 
about life and appreciative of the everyday 
opportunities for richer living. 

The school journey, however, need not 
be confined to older children. Excursions 
may be introduced in the lower grades, 
even though the entire trip may take place 
in sight of the schoolroom window. In 
St. Louis, one kindergarten group visited 
a vacant lot next to the school yard. This 
weedy lot in a crowded section of the city 
offered many discoveries of interest and 
generously rewarded the young members 
of the exploratory trip. Each child took 
along a paper basket, made in the class- 
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St. Louis 
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room, to gather the various kind of seeds. 
Back in the classroom, the trophies of the 
trip prompted questions galore, evoked 
an interesting discussion of plant life and, 
finally, the planting of the seeds served 
as a springboard for a real dive into nature 
study. When such opportunities are over- 
looked, the children are apt to finish either 
rural or city schools knowing more about 
how Old Faithful serves as the water-clock 
of the Yellowstone than how the oak trees 
differ in their own back yards. 

As the child’s areas of learning expand, 
exploratory trips meet growing needs and 
interests. ‘Trips to zoos, museums, the 
county seat, a fish hatchery, a botanical 
garden, or even a potato patch, should 
come as a natural outgrowth of specific 
classroom interests. Thus school journeys 
develop from a haphazard extra-curricular 
activity to an essential part of the school’s 
curriculum. In our own state are cur- 
riculums which are excellent examples of 
the recognition of the importance of ex- 
cursions as necessary vitamins to learning. 

Today we know children learn by do- 
ing, and any activity in which the group 
may participate will make a more lasting 
impression than a mere sight-seeing expedi- 
tion. Children, visiting the Educational 
Museum in St. Louis to study paper mak- 
ing, learn more when they make paper 
themselves than if they merely hear a lec- 
ture on how it is made. True, the task of 
making paper from old rags is not a tidy 
lesson of specified subject matter to be 
learned, but it is an interesting process and 
the children enjoy doing it themselves. 

The benefits of an excursion need not, 
and should not, be concentrated in the 
short period of the excursion itself. Be- 
fore the excursion letters may be written 
if the children feel the need for advance 
information, or if permission must be ob- 
tained for the trip. These letters give 
practical language experience. ‘Together 
the students build a background so they 
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may face the new situations with definite 
questions for which they seek answers. 
Obviously this kind of planning for a co- 
operative experience means more than 
empty words recited in a classroom about 
learning to live together. 

After a successful field trip the pupils 
return to their desks stimulated to further 
activity. Questions arise which require 
reading, and even considerable research. 
The class discussions and debates may fre- 
quently culminate in action. For example, 
a class may visit various sections of a com- 
munity to learn more about housing con- 
ditions. The discovery of undesirable 
conditions may prompt the group to decide 
they are capable of instituting corrective 
measures. ‘Their activity may take the 
form of letters to city officials, or student 
talks may be arranged before civic organ- 
izations. Articles may be written for the 
school and local papers, thus providing 
the opportunity for an excellent use of 
creative expression. A clean-up campaign 
may be started in the community in which 
this active student group is prepared to 
participate. 

This illustration demonstrates the im- 
portance of discarding the “doll-playing”’ 
method of an artificial citizenship set-up, 
and replacing it with the reality of a com- 
munity’s actual problems. 

Correlating the excursion with the vary- 
ing interests of the children is also im- 
portant. The educational staff of the St. 
Louis Art Museum has this in mind when, 
in addition to describing the artistic quali- 
ties of the museum’s treasures, its lectures 
also weave in the historical and geographi- 
cal background which will enrich the chil- 
dren’s daily lives. 

Surprise is a happy element of every 
school journey. Young eyes sparkle at the 
unexpected and the wise teacher capitalizes 
on this. However, like all other good 
lessons, the trip that is successful must be 
carefully planned and carried out with 
enthusiasm. 

Planning involves transportation §prob- 
lems. Sometimes students, especially in 
high school, must be excused from other 
classes. Consulting with the superintend- 
ent or principal, as soon as the trip is 
projected, aids him in directing other 
school activities to correlate with the 
school journey. 

There is a danger of attempting to crowd 
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too much into one school journey just | 


because transportation is available. Out. 


of-town students making a trip may visit | 


the zoo, educational and art museums, 
the botanical garden and points of his. 


toric interests all in the same day. Young | 


folks get little out of such trips except 
tired feet. Combining the educational pro- 
gram with recreation would make the day 
more valuable . . . and more fun. 

The teacher should study all the possible 
ingredients of the school journey, choosing 
the most appropriate opportunities the 
trip offers. A class studying Abraham Lin- 
coln may visit New Salem, Illinois, on an 
excursion which has all the pleasurable 
qualities of an all-day picnic. . . and little 
else.. The foresighted teacher either knows 
the Lincoln background herself or has 
arranged for a C. C. C. guide. Thus her 
students gather accurate facts and gain 
appreciation of history. 

Missouri offers many rich opportunities 
for school trips although many of us are 
not aware of them. We have not followed 
the fascinating trails of Missouri’s state 
parks or iearned how students may ob- 
tain the guide services of capable state 
park naturalists. We do not know that 
in Sullivan there is an interesting frog 
farm where thousands of frogs are hatched 
each year into wiggly tadpoles; a delight- 
ful place to take children with inquiring 
minds. 

We should know more about the places 
where groups may be taken to study at 
first-hand the industries and agricultural 
life of our state. A leaflet describing the 
places available for school groups would 
be a helpful and welcome guide to teachers 
and students who know the thrill and ex- 
citement of learning from the “show-me” 
method of the school journey. 





TROUBLED YOUTH 


The American Youth Commission issues the 
following facts about youth—their jobs—their 
health—their schooling: 

There are about four million youth 15-24 
years of age out of work. This is at least one- 
third of the unemployed workers in the United 
States. 

The disease scourges preying most heavily 
upon youth are tuberculosis, venereal disease, 
death in childbirth, rheumatic heart disease. 

One-half of the young people who have left 
school did not finish the ninth grade. 
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o™ ARE PRODUCED FOR THE ULTIMATE 
satisfaction of consumer wants. ‘The process 
by which these goods have been produced 
has changed with the advent of industrial 
production and specialization, which re- 
sulted in a rapid increase in the number 
of goods and services available. Until com- 
paratively recent years a large proportion 
of American families produced almost al- 
together for their own subsistence rather 
than for a market. Since comparatively 
few commodities were offered for sale and 
wants were simple, it was relatively easy 
to determine the approximate value of 
goods. Contrast this to our present situa- 
tion wherein we have so many commodities 
that it is almost impossible to know much 
about them. 

A further contrast can be made in rela- 
tion to the buyer’s and the seller’s knowl- 
edge of each other. Under a system of 
small businesses and scattered population, 
individuals knew personally those with 
whom they bargained. If the commodities 
of vendors did not hold up, their trade 
was decreased or they were branded as 
frauds. This is not so under our present- 
day system of specialized work, which leads 
to impersonal relationships between buyer 
and seller. Inasmuch as these conditions 
are to the decided disadvantage of the 
consumer, it is necessary that some pro- 
vision be made for his enlightenment if 
he is to secure full value for his money. 

Following the growth of industrial pro- 
duction and specialization, we have seen 
in recent years similar rapid progress in 
the development and use of installment 
credit and personal finance. The seller by 
extensive advertising and persuasive sales- 
manship has promoted the buying of goods 
on “easy-payment” plans. This breaks 
down the resistance of the consumer and 
in many instances leads him to over-buy 
or to contract for commodities for which 
he may not be able to pay. Unlike the 
producer, who has been more or less 
scientific in production methods and in 
the technique of selling, the consumer has 
adhered to custom and tradition. Instead 
of using efficient consumption methods in 
keeping with the rapid progress of the 
producer, he has lagged behind. He has 
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Consumer Business Education 
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been easily influenced by modern advertis- 
ing, and has been subject to the dictates 
of fads, customs, and styles. Today budget- 
ing or planning of family finance is more 
nearly a matter of necessity for the wise 
consumer than under the former system 
of production for subsistence. Many of his 
articles for consumption were produced at 
home, and many of his exchanges took 
place on a barter basis. Today, in con- 
trast, he works for another and is con- 
sequently dependent to a greater degree 
upon the system of monetary exchange. 
In view of the fact that he works for others 
and spends the income from that work 
instead of producing for his own sub- 
sistence, it is necessary that he analyze and 
wisely plan his expenditures. Business has 
made wide use of accounting, but the 
family has not. Business plans and looks 
ahead, but the family fails to do so, not- 
withstanding the fact that wants have in- 
creased and the number of commodities 
for which the family must apportion its 
income have far exceeded those of former 
years. 
Status of Commerce in Schools 

The present status with respect to the 
high school commerce curriculum is un- 
satisfactory in that it fails to meet ade- 
quately the needs of its graduates. In the 
first place, the curriculum has been con- 
structed to conform to the demands of 
producers. In the second place, it has given 
very little consideration to the needs of 
the greater number of its enrollees. ‘Theor- 
etically, our government and social or- 
gani*ation were founded so that the needs 
and desires of the majority would deter- 
mine matters of policy in accordance with 
democratic principles. In consideration of 
this it would be logical to conclude that 
consumers would be the favored group 
since all consume. Notwithstanding this 
fact our government has in actual practice 
been awake to the interests of the well- 
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organized producers and virtually unaware 
of consumer needs. 

Several years ago business schools in- 
cluded shorthand, typewriting, and book- 
keeping in their curriculum, in view of 
the fact that business demanded trained 
stenographers, typists, and bookkeepers. A 
little later the public schools copied the 
business-school programs. ‘Today we find 
that, as a result of heavy enrollments and 
decreased demand, only about two_ per 
cent of our high school graduates from 
business departments become bookkeepers, 
and only a small percentage become 
stenographers and typists. If our schools 
are to justify the inclusion of these subjects 
in their curriculums, they should meet a 
definite need. Otherwise they should be 
either dropped or so modified that they 
will satisfy current demands. In recent 
years a few schools have realized the im- 
portance of personal characteristics and 
of providing for training that will help 
students in developing pleasing personali- 
ties, as personality is necessary in securing 
and holding a position. Far more of our 
graduates become clerks or sales people 
than bookkeepers or stenographers, there- 
fore making it highly desirable to include 
salesmanship and related subjects. In other 
words, from the standpoint of training 
people to become producers, it is advisable 
that our business curriculum be modified. 
Look at it from the standpoint of the con- 
sumer, considering the fact that all in- 
dividuals are consumers. If consumer 
needs are to be met, it is imperative that 
the curriculum be improved. Some schools 
in our country are beginning to realize 
this, and many educators predict a rapid 
growth in consumer education within the 
next few years. 

During 1939 a study was made to deter- 
mine the status and trend of consumer 
business education in the south.* To ob- 
tain the desired information, question- 
naires were sent to 124 high school teach- 
ers in twelve states. The findings of this 
survey indicated that 56.6 per cent of 
ninety-two schools from which replies were 
received offered instruction in consumer 
education in some form. Most of the in- 
struction, however, was given in courses in 


junior business training, retail selling, 
*Southern Business Education Association. Im- 
provement of Business Education in the South 


Through Curriculum Revision, Yearbook 1938-1939. 
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business-economic problems, salesmanship, 
and similar courses. In other words, the 
consumer aspect of these courses was in- 
cidental rather than a planned and funda- 
mental part of the program. Only 108 
per cent of the ninety-two schools offered 
consumer business education as a com- 
plete and independent course. These data 
indicate that consumer business education 
is really in its infancy. Upon being ques- 
tioned as to the desirability of offering 
work in consumer education, sixty-eight, 
or 73.0 per cent of the ninety-two persons 
who replied to the questionnaire, stated 
that they were highly in favor of offering 
a course in consumer business education. 
This does indicate that progress is being 
made. 


Content of a Course in Consumer 
Business Education 


The content of a course in consumer 
business education should be such that 
the consumer will be trained to approach 
his problems with the same scientific atti- 
tude that is characteristic of the producer 
in solving his difficulties. The modern 
consumer must take pride in rational con- 
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The consumer should make a study of 
the factors affecting choice, standards, per- 
sonal finance, investments, agencies aiding 
the consumer, and buying principles. Ra- 
tional buying or use of commodities in 
our present economy is impossible unless 
the individual is able to withstand the 
constant barrage of modern advertising 
and to distinguish between the good and 
the bad in habit, custom and tradition in 
the operation of his business; but the con- 
sumer is tremendously influenced by such 
factors, which are largely the outgrowth 
of emotions rather than rational thinking. 
The producer prides himself on being a 
shrewd financier—not so the consumer, who 
too often has no budget, no records, and 
little information concerning such matters 
as credit and installment buying. Every 
year consumers lose large sums through 
unwise investments, which result from in- 
sufficient training and inadequate analysis. 
Consumers should be thoroughly grounded 
in the principles of careful selection and 
buying of commodities in order to be able 
to realize some of the obstacles that con- 
front them in choosing brands and judg- 
ing quality. The number and content of f 
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the courses offered by schools will vary of 
course, the variation depending upon such 
factors as the instructor, the administration, 
and local conditions. Some schools may 
give training in the selection and use of 
specific consumption goods; whereas others 
will put primary stress on general prin- 
ciples underlying consumption problems. 
The writer is rather skeptical of putting 
much emphasis on specific articles of con- 
sumption other than those to which general 
principles are readily applicable, such as 
shelter, insurance, and other large invest- 
ments, due to the fact that they are too 
numerous for profitable study and _ that 
under our present industrial system these 
articles are continually being changed. 
The consumer should come to a fuller 
realization that he by right is the most 
important figure in our society, that he 
should determine its policies, and that 
those things that affect all members of 
society affect him individually. In_ this 
connection it is imperative that he give 
more time and thought to government and 
governmental policies and to problems of 
economics, which are essentially consumer 





problems. Such matters as social insur- 
ance, public utilities, taxation, and tariffs 
have taken far too little of the consumer’s 
time in the past. Members of Congress 
this year anticipate a heated discussion 
over the advisability of extending the re- 
ciprocal trade agreements. Although con- 
sumers are ordinarily rather inarticulate 
concerning tariff questions, they will be 
more vitally affected by the action of Con- 
gress than will producers. Consumers fur- 
thermore should take an active interest 
in taxation, since it is they who ultimately 
pay for governmental services furnished by 
taxation. They build highways, erect 
parks, establish and support educational 
institutions, and pay for other public costs. 
If they are to get their money’s worth from 
these governmental services, it is essential 
that they take a more active interest in 
determining their policies and costs. The 
inclusion of these topics in our curriculums 
and the discussion of them from the stand- 
point of the consumer represents a need 
that should be demanded by every citizen 
of our country. 





NEW STATE REPORT OF PUBLIC SCHOOLS UNUSUALLY 
COMPLETE AND ATTRACTIVE 


Ninetieth Missouri Report of Public 


HE 
Tieden recently 
State Superintendent 
complete. In contrast with similar reports for 
several years back, it contains data submitted 


issued from the office of 


King, is unusually 


by every county clerk, every county superintend- 
ent, and the secretary or clerk of the board in 
every district where a high school of any kind is 
maintained. It is the first report to include a 
statement showing the total amount of money 
contributed by the State to public schools, and 
that came. It 
shows in more detail than usual the distribution 


the sources from which money 
of State school money by counties. It shows by 
schools and counties the number of non-resident 
high school pupils enrolled, and the number of 
resident and transported, 
where special transportation aid is allowed. 


non-resident pupils 


For that completeness alone the report de- 
serves unusually favorable comment; but com- 
pleteness is not its only claim to merit. It has 
other features that make it unique. It contains 
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a full-page chart showing the organization of 
the State Department of Education, and a sec- 
tion reviewing the activities of the Department. 
That section is profusely illustrated with photo- 
graphs and charts, and concludes with several 
timely recommendations for the improvement 
of public education in Missouri. 


It is unfortunate that a report otherwise so 
excellent is marred somewhat by inaccuracies 
for which the State Superintendent and his staff 
are not responsible. Due to misunderstanding 
or carelessness on the part of those who sub- 
mit data, significant totals are sometimes mis- 
leading. It is gratifying to note, however, that 
from the standpoint of accuracy the Ninetieth 
Report of Missouri Public Schools shows 
marked improvement over many that have pre- 
ceded it. On the whole, it is the com- 
prehensive, the best organized, and the most 
dependable report that has come from the of- 
fice of the State Superintendent of Public 
Schools in many years. 


most 
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ew CAN I DRIVE HOME the importance 
of current events? 

How can I help boys and girls become 
more aware of the problems to be faced 
upon leaving school? 

How can I bring more of the outside 
world into the classroom? 

How can I help boys and girls broaden 
their interests? 

These and similar questions are con- 
stantly arising in the minds of teachers 
in our school as, no doubt, they are in 
yours. At Ruhl-Hartman we are always 
on the lookout for beneficial ways of sup- 
plementing our regular class work. A\l- 
though there is probably no single com- 
prehensive answer to the problem we have 
found that one of the greatest forces for 
supplementation of regular class work is 
the use of the radio, both in and out of 
school. 

I think you will agree that there are 
several fields in the curriculum of our 
modern schools, the teaching effectiveness 
of which depends somewhat on the type 
of supplementary material used to drive 
home the lessons of the textbook and class 
discussions. Probably the most dependent 
upon this type of material are all the 
studies in the field of social and physical 
science, the vocational guidance studies, 
literature, music and several other less im- 
portant subjects. 

In looking for suitable material for use 
in tying into our regular classes we have 
found that the Columbia Broadcasting 
System’s American School of the Air, which 
is broadcast during school hours, offers 
dramatized and demonstrative programs 
which tie in beautifully with our school 
curriculum and, with very little change in 
regular schedules, can be made available 
to classes concerned. 

In the Kansas City territory The Ameri- 
can School of the Air is heard over station 
KMBC from 2:35 to 3:00 each school day 
afternoon. In the southeastern part of the 
state it can be heard at the same time over 
KMOX, St. Louis. KMBC comes in at 950 
on your dial and KMOX at iogo. This 
program, which is the oldest continuous 
daily series of nation-wide broadcasts for 
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classroom use in the United States, will 
enter its eleventh year of broadcasting this 
month (February, 1940). It is estimated 
that nearly 7,000,000 students in more than 

50,000 classrooms are receiving benefit 
from the School of the Air this year. It is 
heard over 107 stations of the Columbia 
Broadcasting System. 

Far from supplanting teachers, the 
broadcasts are designed to supplement and 
vitalize their work, by bringing the living 
world into their classrooms in the form 
of important national and international 
events and of the finest dramatic and 
musical talent in our country. They are 
planned to broaden students’ horizons and 
inspire them to increased reading and 
greater interest in class work. 

The School of the Air is so planned that 
on each day of the week a different field 
is covered. For example the program 
heard on Monday is called Frontiers of 
Democracy and is designed to aid in the 
study of vocational guidance and the social 
studies in general. The broadcast consists 
of dramatizations based on reports of the 
National Resources Committee. It covers r 
studies on technological trends, and politi- : 
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cal, economic and sociological implications Pro 
of the machine age. It is particularly val- aa 
uable in our diversified-occupations pro- lees 
— , , Ho 

Every Tuesday a program in the series in 
called Folk Music of America is broadcast. eo 
It covers foreign origin of American music rs 
and regional American music of the past Th 
and present. The program demonstrates mt 
how simple folk music has become famous werk 
and, in many cases, how it has become ws 
the basis for outstanding classical com- 6 
positions. The Columbia Broadcasting ae 
Symphony Orchestra, under the direction pee 
of Bernard Harrmann, is regularly heard Fa) 
on this series which is especially good for of | 
the upper elementary grades. In the wit 
Fundamentals of Music Class the course Ate 
of study has a six-weeks period devoted oF 
to folk music. I 
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Giving a Discussion Over the Air 


New Horizons, heard every Wednesday, 
deals with Geography and Natural Science. 
Programs during the first semester dra- 
matized stories of exploration and for the 
last half of the year it will take up New 
Horizons in Natural History. This pro- 
gram is under the direct supervision of 
Roy Chapman Andrews, Director of the 
American Museum of Natural History. 
This series can be used to best advantage 
in the elementary grades and junior high 
school. In our school this program is used 
by the fourth and fifth grades. 

Students in this nation-wide radio class- 
room have their literature lesson on Thurs- 
day. The program is called, Tales from 
Far and Near. Modern children’s stories 
of many lands are narrated and dramatized 
with famous authors and story-tellers as 
guests. Teachers in the elementary grades 
will find this especially useful. 

I presume that the program which has 
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created more interest throughout the coun- 
try than any of the others on the American 
School of the Air is This Living World, 
heard on Fridays. The reason I personally 
have been so enthusiastic about it is that 
it gives students from local communities 
an opportunity to participate on_ the 
broadcast. The program actually deals 
with history and current events, and pre- 
sents dramatizations, commentaries, and 
forums on significant events in world news. 
The topic of the day, Keeping Out of War 
for instance, is first presented in drama 
and commentary from the Auditorium of 
a New York City High School. Following 
this each individual station switches back 
to its own studio where a group of students 
from some school in its territory carry on 
an eight to ten minute panel discussion 
on the topic of the day. Our school’s topic 
was Spending for Recovery given on Oc- 
tober 27, 1939. 
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Educators and radio people who have 
made a study of The American School of 
the Air recommend that in order to realize 
the greatest benefits from the program 
it should be made a regular class activity. 
It is suggested that from five to ten minutes 
be spent by the teacher in preparing the 
class for the broadcast. Preparatory mate- 
rial is contained in the Teacher’s Manual 
and Classroom Guide which can be ob- 
tained from your nearest Columbia sta- 
tion. The class then listens to the broad- 
cast. On the Tuesday series, Folk Music 
of America, this will include class _partici- 
pation in singing of songs printed in the 
Teacher’s Manual. Following the program 
ten minutes or more is devoted to follow- 
up discussion by the class of the material 
contained in the broadcast and of the man- 
ner of its presentation. 

The scope of The American School of 
the Air has been considerably enlarged 
during the past year through official adop- 
tion into the curriculum of state schools by 
Departments of Education in Texas, Utah, 
New Mexico, Illinois, West Virginia, Okla- 
homa and Virginia. This means that in 
these states the State Department officially 
approves The American School of the Air 
and that throughout the state most of the 
schools include the program in their reg- 
ular schedule. 

Further evidence of the foresightedness 
of educators, in recognizing the potency 
of radio as an educational medium, is 
brought out in the following statement by 
J. W. Studebaker, United States Commis- 
sioner of Education. Mr. Studebaker has 
said: 

“It is worth any trouble it takes to re- 
arrange and organize the high school or 
college schedule these days to enable the 
students to hear first hand the most im- 
portant pronouncements being made _ by 
history-making leaders. The student who 
missed hearing Chamberlain or Hitler be- 
cause he was forced by an inflexible school 
program to conjugate German verbs or to 
report on the Elizabethan period of English 
history, was deprived of some real educa- 
tion.” 

I was pleased to note that in planning 
the American School of the Air broadcasts 
the Columbia Network has called in lead- 
ing educators from coast-to-coast who form 
a Board of Consultants. In this way the 
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program not only becomes good radio, but 
also meets the needs of our modern edu- 
cational curriculums. 

Both the Columbia Broadcasting System 
and individual stations that carry this pro- 
gram have sacrificed the sale of radio time 
in order to continue this educational serv- 
ice. 1 am told, also, that the network has 
turned down numerous opportunities to 
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sell The American School of the Air com- | 


mercially in order to keep it a high type 
classroom program which would not be 
hampered in the slightest by commercial 
obligations. 

To me The American School of the Air 
offers an invaluable service to students 
and teachers which is not available from 
any other source. Here is the type of thing 
for which, I believe, we teachers have been 
searching for years. It is free to every 
classroom in Missouri, rural and city alike, 
as well as to the rest of the nation by mere- 
ly installing a small radio in the classroom. 

Teachers may obtain copies of The 
Teacher's Manual and Classroom Guide 
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and other information concerning this and | 


other educational programs by writing to 


Miss Marriet Edwards, Educational Direc. § 
tor, Radio Station KMOX, St. Louis or | 


to Kenneth L. Graham, Educational Di- 
rector, Radio Station KMBC, Kansas City. 


THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF 
TEACHERS OF MATHEMATICS 
TO HOLD CONVENTION 


The National Council of Teachers of Mathe- 
matics is holding its twenty-first annual con- 
vention in St. Louis on February 22 and 23 
with headquarters at Hotel Chase. The twenty- 
one sessions of this two-day convention are all 
devoted to a consideration of the very important 
problem “Mathematics for the Boy or Girl 
Who May Not Be Planning to Go to College.” 
A complete program is presented in the Jan- 
uary issue of the Mathematics Teacher and 
detailed information may be secured from Mr. 
Jesse Osborn, Harris Teachers College, 5t. 
Louis, and Mr. G. H. Jamison, State Teachers 
College, Kirksville, Missouri. In general it is 
the plan of the convention to import speakers 
with a national reputation and to provide op- 
portunity for local leaders to express them- 
selves and for others who may not be sched- 
uled on the program. There are four programs 
of interest to elementary teachers, eight pro- 
grams planned primarily for secondary school 
teachers, and general programs, exhibits, movies, 
and other features. 
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Suggested Curricula For The Three- 
Teacher High School In Missouri 


6¢ 
COOPERATIVE APPROACH TO  CUR- 


RICULUM BUILDING in secondary schools in 
Missouri” was the theme of the Missouri 
Secondary Principals’ Conference held in 
Columbia, Missouri, October 6 and 7, 
1939. This theme suggests that individuals 
interested in certain phases of the sec- 
ondary school curriculum be given oppor- 
tunity to make suggestions. 

Having taught three years in a three- 
teacher high school, I have developed a 
deep interest in the curricular offerings of 
this type of school. It is with a continuing 
interest in these problems that the follow- 
ing suggestions are submitted. 

In recent years the number ol thrce- 
teacher high schools has been gradually 
decreasing; however there is still a large 
number of such schools. In Missouri dur- 
ing the school year 1933-34 there were 240 
first class high schools with only three 
teachers, while in 1937-38 there were 174 
such schools. Although this is a decrease 
of 66 schools there is still a sufficient num- 
ber to warrant a study of their curricular 
problems. 


There is litthe doubt that the curricular 
offerings of the three-teacher high school 
are very limited, and it is doubtful that 
such a school could ever meet the needs 
of all the students; however we must not 
stand idly by and wait until the time when 
administrative units wiil be of such size 
that all pupils of high school age may have 
the opportunity to attend a school of suf- 
ficient size to meet their needs. It is prob- 
ably true that no three Ph.D.’s could 
teach in a satisfactory manner the courses 
necessary to meet the needs of the high 
school population of a given community; 
however it is nevertheless true that such 
a problem did face three teachers of much 
less training in 174 high schools in Mis- 
sourl in 1937-38. 

What then can be done to improve the 
content and increase the offerings of the 
three-teacher high school? First let us 
consider some of the needs of the high 
school population in this type of school. 
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4 
By Wattace A. HILtTon 
Columbia 
@ ® 
Like students of any community or city 


they will need training in how to live in 
a democracy. A few will continue their edu- 
cation in colleges and universities. Thus 
the courses required for college entrance 
must be met. The large group that will 
not continue their formal education will 
need a certain type of training to meet 
their needs. As most of the three-tcacher 
high schools are in rural areas, a large 
number of the pupils will come from 
farms. The boys then would need some 
training in a type of agriculture that would 
be of greatest help to them. Emphasis 
might well be placed upon gardening and 
poultry. A large number of the girls will 
marry within a few years after graduation. 
To them a course in home planning or 
home economics would prove helpful. 
Courses in industrial arts with eenmiente 
on farm and home mechanics would be 
of value to these youth. 

Consumers mathematics might well re- 
place and be of greater value to these stu- 
dents than the traditional algebra and 
geometry. Additional mathematics can be 
studied as needed in the courses in gen- 
eral science and senior science. Hygiene 
and physiology could well be included in 
a course in general biology. 

In the social studies, courses in citizen- 
ship problems and problems in World 
history might well be adapted to the needs 
of these students. The necessary Missouri 
history could well be included in a course 
in American history. A study of problems 
in American democracy would aid in civic 
development. 

The people in rural communities are 
faced with a variety of general business 
problems. A course to meet this need 
might well be placed in the curriculum. 
Typing offered in the beginning years of 
the high school would be of value to stu- 
dents in their high school days and in 
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daily living. Courses in occupations, eco- 
nomic geography, music, art, plays and 
games, could also be adapted to some of 
the needs of rural youth. 

Some 24 courses have been suggested, 
but how can three teachers offer this many 
units of work in any one high school? 
First let us consider the number of pupils 
that attend a three-teacher high school. 
Under the present laws in Missouri, a 
three-teacher high school would have less 
than 65 students in average daily attend- 
ance, as in schools of more than that num- 
ber the school would be entitled to four 





teaching units or four teachers. 
65 as the maximum it would be possible 
in all cases to combine the first two years 
and the last two years as class units. Then} 
by offering 12 units of work one year and 
12 different units the next year, 24 units} 
of work would be included in the cur] 
riculum. In this set-up the superintendent} 
of schools would teach three classes each 
year while the other two teachers would 
have 4 units each. The music, plays and 
games, and extra-curricular activities would 
be shared by all of the teachers. The fol- 
lowing plan of organization is suggested. 


TABLE I 


Suggested Course of Study for a Three-Teacher High School 











Teacher III 


Citizenship Problems 1 
Problems in Democracy l 
Consumers Mathematics l 
General Biology 1 





Even Years. Credit Odd Years 7 Credit 
Teacher I Teacher I 
English Composition l Speech and Writing 1 
General Literature 1 General Readings 1 
Home Economics II 1 Home Economics I 1 
Music and Art 1 General Business Training 1 
Teacher II (Supt.) Teacher II (Supt.) 
Occupations 1 Senior Science 1 
Agriculture (Poultry) 1 Agriculture (Gardening) 1 
Industrial Arts (Home Mech.) 1 Industrial Arts (Farm Mech.) 1 


Teacher III 


Problems in World History 1 
Problems in Mo. & American Hist. 1 
Sociology and Economics l 
General Science 1 





Music (4), Physical Education (1%), and the extra-curricular activities are 
divided among the three teachers, each taking some part. 





= YEAR HUNDREDS OF PUBLIC SCHOOLS in 
the South introduced integrated work or units of 
study on the interracial situation. This was in 
accordance with official recommendations em- 
bodied in revised curriculum bulletins recently 
issued in most of the Southern states. The re- 
sults of these studies, so far as can be learned, 
were invariably interesting and helpful. 

Since suitable material is not always avail- 
able for the preparation of such units, the 
Conference on Education and Race Relations, 
with headquarters in Atlanta, offers to send to 
any teacher, free of charge, a number of bulle- 
tins which have been widely and effectively used 
in this way. These include a brief survey of the 
Negro’s constructive contribution to American 
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FREE TEACHING MATERIAL OFFERED 


life and industry, another dealing with the prac- 
tical problems incident to his presence here, 
and a third embodying sketches of the principal 
Negro poets and interesting selections from 
their works. 

These bulletins have already been in use in 
hundreds of public schools and colleges, one of 
them to the number of nearly 200,000 copies. 
Any superintendent, principal or teacher inter- 
ested in such a unit of study is invited to write 
for sample copies of this material, together with 
suggestions for its use. Those responding are 
requested to indicate the systems or schools 
with which they are connected and in what 
capacity. The address of the Conference is 
710 Standard Building, Atlanta, Georgia. 
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American Association of School 
Administrators Meet in St, Louis, 


WV HEN Ben G. GRAHAM, superintendent 
of schools, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, who 
heads the American Association of School 
Administrators, planned the 7oth annual 
convention of the superintendents, which 
will assemble in St. Louis, February 24-29, 
he reversed the usual approach to ap- 
praisals of the American school systems. 

Critics, self-constituted and otherwise, 
have so long spread-eagled themselves on 
the fundamental weaknesses of education 
that school heads have fallen into the habit 
of doing the same thing themselves. Presi- 
dent Graham gets down to the first pro- 
fessional business of the convention with 
the topic, What Is Right With the Schools? 
He has selected Edgar G. Doudna of Madi- 
son, Wisconsin, to tell what is right in 
the elementary schools. Francis T. Spauld- 
ing of Harvard will uncover some excellent 
features of education at the high school 
level, and Willis A. Sutton of Atlanta will 
speak on the commendable traits of Amer- 
ican youth in general. 

Topics to Be Presented 

National affairs, of special concern today 
to every citizen, will occupy the attention 
of delegates on the first day, when James 
G. McDonald, honorary president of the 
Foreign Policy Association and chairman 
of President Roosevelt’s Advisory Com- 
mittee on Political Refugees, will talk on 
Vital Diplomatic Fronts; and Paul V. Mc- 
Nutt, administrator of the Federal Security 
Agency will make an address on the state 
of the Union. 

The concern of the school administrator 
for peaceful international relationships is 
indicated in the topic to which an entire 
session will be devoted—Keeping the United 
States Out of War. Dean William F. Rus- 
sell of Teachers College and C. Wayland 
Brooks, attorney of Chicago, Illinois, will 
lead in the discussion of this subject in 
which a jury panel will participate. 

Safety education, subject of the 1940 
Yearbook of the Association, will be the 
featured curriculum topic of the conven- 


February, 


1940 


February 24 - 29 


tion. Henry H. Hill, superintendent of 
schools, Lexington, Kentucky, heads the 
Commission that has been working three 
years on the problems of safety education 
for that volume. On the program which 
presents the book to the convention, Chair- 
man Hill will speak on The Obligation 
of the Schools for Safety Education; Mrs. 
Mark Ethridge, Louisville, Kentucky, will 
discuss the relationship of the home and 
school in safety education; Paul G. Hoff- 
man, president of the Automotive Safety 
Foundation, will point to the role of in- 
dustry in safety education in the schools. 
Emphasis by the symposium composed of 
these speakers will be on the contributions 
of safety education to good citizenship in 
the age of speed. 

Preliminary general sessions will begin 
on Sunday afternoon with an address by 
Rev. G. Bromley Oxnam, bishop of the 
Methodist Church, who has selected for his 
topic Contemporary Crucifixion and Cru- 
sade. At this meeting the a Cappella 
Society of St. Louis, which is contributing 
so largely to the special features of the 
convention, will provide music. 

On Sunday evening the St. Louis public 
schools will offer a dramatic portrayal of 
American music in a spectacular drama in 
which twenty-seven hundred high school 
students will take part. Musica Americana 
will trace the development of American 
music beginning with the time of the Red- 
man, the Puritan and the Cavalier down 
to the modern works of Gershwin and 
Kern. 

Another popular music feature at the 
convention will be participation on various 
programs of the Detroit Schoolmen’s Club 
Chorus under the direction of Howard A. 
Love. 

Most spectacular presentation of the 
convention will be a mammoth stage 
Revue entitled The Purposes of Education 
which will be directed by E. W. Jacobsen, 
superintendent of schools, Oakland, Cali- 
fornia. Script and music for this Revue 
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originated in Oakland. Assistants to Su- 
perintendent Jacobsen are Jean Byers and 
Beatrice Burnett of Oakland’s Fremont 
School. The cast for the production will 
be provided by the schools of Clayton, 
University City, and Webster Groves, Mo. 
The Revue will interpret the purposes of 
education in American democracy as they 
have been outlined by the Educational 
Policies Commission. The hero of the 
drama, known merely as Grandad, an 
American Mr. Chips, a retired and lovable 
school superintendent, provides human in- 
terest background for the claboration and 
exposition of important school objectives. 
It will be necessary to present the Revue 
twice to accommodate the large number 
of delegates and their friends who wish 
to see it. 

The convention will close on ‘Thursday 
evening, February 29, when America’s 
‘Town Meeting of the Air, a New York 
City institution under the direction of 
George V. Denny, Jr., does the unusual 
thing of leaving its ‘Town Hall home for 
the St. Louis convention auditorium. 


Associated Exhibitors to Entertain 

The Associated Exhibitors of the Na- 
tional Education Association will entertain 
the convention delegates on “Tuesday eve- 
ning, with James A. Campbell, who heads 
the exhibitors, presiding. At this meeting 
William Lyon Phelps, professor emeritus, 
Yale University, will receive the annual 
award of the Exhibitors for outstanding 
contributions to American education and 
culture. A tribute to the recipient will be 
made by Ben G. Graham, president of the 
American Association of School Admin- 
istrators. President Campbell of the Asso- 
ciated Exhibitors will present the award. 
Irvin S. Cobb, author and humorist; Wal- 
ter Jenkins, Rotary International baritone; 
Nancy Yeager Swinford, Houston Sym- 
phonic Orchestra soloist; and the entire 
St. Louis Municipal Opera Orchestra, un- 
der the direction of Benjamin Rader, will 
be presented on this program. 

On the afternoons of Monday, ‘Tuesday, 
and Wednesday the convention will assem- 
ble in various discussion groups devoted 
to educational policy, public school busi- 
ness administration, problems of the small 
school, secondary education, occupational 
adjustment, and special education. 

The convention will formally open on 
Saturday morning for registration and ex- 
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hibits in the St. Louis Municipal Audi- 
torium. The entire exhibit space in this 
building, one of the largest display halls 
in the United States, was preempted by the 
manufacturers and distributors of school 
supplies within a few days after the space 
was made available, leaving a waiting list 
of more than fifty exhibitors who could 
not be cared for. 

Among the various socicties and organ- 
izations which will hold sessions prior to 
the opening of the general meeting are 
the National Society for the Study of Edu- 
cation, National Association of Deans of 
Women, the National Vocational Guidance 
Association and the American Association 
of ‘Teachers Colleges. On Saturday after- 
noon, February 24, in the St. Louis Mu- 
nicipal Auditorium a meeting featuring 
major issues in teacher education will be 
held under the auspices of the Commission 
on Teacher Education of the American 
Council on Education and the American 
Association of ‘Teachers Colleges. This 
mecting will be in keeping with the 
hundredth anniversary of the founding of 
the first state normal school at Lexington, 
Massachusetts, celebrated throughout the 
nation In 1939. 

The Department of Elementary School 
Principals, always well represented at the 
winter sessions of the administrators, will 
hold two general sessions in addition to 
the annual banquet and tea. Principal 
subjects of the sessions are What Good 
Educational Practices Can Be Found In 
Our Elementary Schools and The Role of 
the Elementary School Principal as Direc- 
tor of a Workshop for Citizenship. Pro- 
gram arrangements are under the direction 
of Irvin A. Wilson, principal, Delano 
School, Chicago, Illinois, and president of 
the Department. The banquet program 
of the Principals will be devoted to the 
Showboat Program of the Nancy Lee, an 
appropriate entertainment feature for St. 
Louis, reminiscent of olden days on 
Mississippi levees. 

Hotel reservations can be secured through 
Philip J. Hickey, gio Syndicate ‘Trust 
Building, St. Louis, Mo. Because thousands 
of available hotel rooms have been re- 
served for the convention since iast sum- 
mer, few delegates will travel to the con- 
vention city without the foresight of mak- 
ing arrangements for a place to sleep before 
they get there. 
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al Barthold, Louise, 502 N. 26th Street, St. 
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-~ School, Independence 
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of Graff, Willard, Superintendent of Schools, 
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1e Committee On International Relations 
n Ellis, Roy, President, Southwest Missouri 
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- Lamkin, Uel W., President, Northwest Mis- 
souri State Teachers College, Maryville 
Riddle, Anna, 2 Summit Place, St. Joseph 
h Shepherd, Grace M., Department of Educa- 
st tion, Northwest Missouri State Teachers 
ls College, Maryville 
>. Thompson, Anna M., Northeast High School, 
i- Kansas City 
/ Turk, Genevieve, Principal, Scarritt School, 
Kansas City 
. Joint Committee of the NEA and ALA 


Johnson, B. Lamar, Stephens College, Colum- 
bia 
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MISSOURI MEMBERS OF N. E. A. COMMITTEES—1939-1940 


Legislative Commission 

Carpenter, W. W., University of Missouri, 
Columbia 

Fowler, Wade C., Assistant Superintendent, 
Department of Public Schools, Jefferson 
City 

Gallagher, Edith, 501% S. 15th Street, St. 
Joseph 

Gerling, Henry, formerly Superintendent of 
Schools, St. Louis 

Hickey, P. J., Board of Education, St. Louis 

Keith, Everett, Asst. Secretary, Missouri 
State Teachers Association, Columbia 

King, Lloyd W., State Superintendent of 
Public Schools, Jefferson City 

*Knox, William F., 321 East Gay Street, War- 
rensburg 

Lee, Charles A., Washington University, St. 
Louis 

Melcher, George, Superintendent of Schools, 
Kansas City 

Prunty, Merle, Director of Personnel and the 
Extra-Curricular Division, Stephens Col- 
lege, Columbia 

Underwood, Frank M., Asst. Superintendent, 
Board of Education, St. Louis 

Walker, Thomas J., Executive Secretary, 
Missouri State Teachers Association, Ed- 
itor, School and Community, Columbia 


Comemaittes on Necrology 
Vise, H. A., State Teachers College, Spring- 
field (Chairman) 
Committee on Resolutions 
Flahive, Mary, 4510 Mill Creek, Kansas City 
Committee on Salaries 
Bracken, John L., Superintendent, Town 
School District, Clayton 
McKee, James S., Southwest High School, 
Kansas City 
Scobee, R. T., Superintendent of Schools, 
Jefferson City 
Committee on Supply, Preparation and 
Certification 
Bond, J. C., President, Teachers College of 
Kansas City, Kansas City 
Parker, W. W., President, State Teachers 
College, Cape Girardeau 
Committee on Tax Education 
Bell, Leslie H., Superintendent of Schools, 
Lexington 
Committee on Tenure 
Emerson, Ethel, 3210 Michigan, Kansas City 
Eubank, L. A., State Teachers College, Kirks- 
ville 
Humphreys, Pauline A., State Teachers Col- 
lege, Warrensburg 
Manuel, Dessa, Bolivar 
Snyder, Wayne T., Principal, Jefferson School, 
1310 Wabash Avenue, Kansas City 


*No reply to date, January 17, 1940. 
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A Project In Student Government 


@ S 


: WORKING WITH a group of stu- 
dents for several years in succession, it is 
most gratifying to any high school prin- 
cipal to have one or more students come 
to his office with a request for some of the 
very things that have been the objectives 
of the principal’s general planning for the 
past three or four years. Yet this is exactly 
what happened. 

Six students, four of whom were Seniors 
and two Juniors, came to the office one 
day with the request for a “hearing.” 


Upon going into private conference with 





By Cuirton E. JOHNSON 
Principal 
Riverview Gardens 





of many of the student affairs and _pro- 
grams. While such does fill a very decided 
need in the school, the nature of it prac. 
tically required that it not branch out into 
the field attempted to be covered by the 
plan which these six boys had in mind. 
Therefore the Student Council remained 





Above—The members 
of this club attempt 
to overcome typical vio- 
lations of good school 
citizenship portrayed at 
the right above. 


them, it was found that they had a very 
good plan in mind for bettering school 
citizenship, in general, and for instituting 
a beginning of student participation in 
government. 

For several years a Student Counil had 
been organized each year which took care 
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Left — Superintendent 
E. M. LeMasters award- 
ing the medal for good 
citizenship. 


a student representative group, which ap- 
proved all clubs and organizations in the 
school. 

Briefly, the plan which the boys had in 
mind was as follows: these six—four Seniors 
and two Juniors—were to be the nucleus 
for a new club, which later was named 
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Nitor de Novo. A constitution was to be 


drawn up and adopted, and new members 
| taken in as they were available. The orig- 


inal six, however, were to compose a special 


' committee to whom any student or faculty 
member might make a written or oral re- 


port of anyone in school violating good 
school citizenship. If the violation was 
important enough, this group met and 
called in the violator. The first time one 
was called in he was talked to in a very 
fine way and dismissed. The second time 
he was talked to a little more strongly. If 
he were called in a third time, his case 
was turned over this time and every time 
thereafter to the school administrators. 

It is probably safe to say that such a 
jlan would be almost disastrous if not 
handled by students who were thoroughly 
reliable and capable. In this case, since 
they had requested such a plan themselves, 
and since the principal knew of their 
capabilities, it was felt that there could be 
no disastrous results. Consequently, their 
plan met heartily with the approval of 
the principal, the superintendent, and the 
board of education. As a side-light, it is 
interesting to note that the one boy who 
was most instrumental in the establish- 
ment of this group, is now enrolled in 
college, along with one other of the four 
Senior members. The other two Senior 
members plan to enter college some time 
during this year. Of the two Junior mem- 
bers, one is Student President this year 
and President of this special citizenship 
group. The other Junior member is Presi- 
dent of this year’s Senior class, and is a 
Junior Assistant Scoutmaster in our Scout 
troop in Riverview Gardens. 

Naturally during the first year there 
were a few students, mainly in the upper 


classes, who objected to such a plan. In 
this case there were actually about four. 
However, the boys instituting this plan 
were leaders enough and had their plan 
well enough in mind that they had antici- 
pated such criticism, and therefore paid 
no attention to it. These three or four 
could not be reconciled during the course 
of the year. 

Partly to offset such criticism, the group 
decided, toward the close of last year, to 
conduct each month a citizenship contest, 
which would be “agg nog in by the 
entire student body. Once a month the 
students were to vote on the outstanding 
citizen of the school among the boys and 
the girls. —The one being voted the best 
citizen for that month was given a medal 
to wear for that month. At the close of 
the year the boy and the girl who had 
been voted best citizen the greatest number 
of times were given a final award—a gold 
locket chain for the girl and a tie clasp 
for the boy. Each award bore the official 
school emblem. The plan has become very 
effective, and is participated in by prac- 
tically all students. 

At the beginning of this year consider- 
able change on the part of the students 
was noted. Very few objectors were found, 
and in general the student body was very 
glad to have such an organization in its 
midst. Only very few cases have been 
brought before the club this year, and 
it is rather apparent that very few will be. 
It is our belief that where such a plan orig- 
inates with the students themselves, it will 
be highly effective and will do much good 
toward democratizing the student body. 
We believe that such is a function of stu- 
dent participation in government in the 
high school. 
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Creative Art 


>, THE MANY suUBJECTS taught in our 
schools, Art is the one that can be taught 
in correlation with most any other. It is, 
however, the most neglected one. Art is 
more than just making a drawing on a 
sheet of paper. It is the expression of 
what the pupil has in his or her mind. 

The new method, that of Creative Art, 
is not as easy as some of the older methods, 
as it requires more time on the part of the 
teacher, but its results increase the child’s 
interest in his own ability to produce. 

All normal children like to express them- 
selves and Art furnishes that outlet. 

I have found that all children can create 
something that gives them pleasure and 
pride in their Art work. Recently I had 
a pupil who did very poor work with water 
colors and yet when she used frescol dry 
paints as a medium her work was one of 
the best in the class. It is up to the teacher 
to find out just what the child can best 
use. 
After children have been given the dif- 
ferent principles necessary to carry on their 
work, we find a number, who when told 
to attempt a certain picture, want to look 
in a book or at some other pupil’s work 
instead of creating their own. We discour- 
age this, pointing out that if they copy 
it is not their own work. 

I remember one morning I put some 
work on the board in the way of illustrat- 
ing the lesson. I left the room and on my 
return found that a number of children 
had copied the illustration onto a piece 
of paper. I learned from this experience 
that it is best to do the illustrating at the 
beginning of the lesson and erase as soon 
as the class has a full explanation of the 
problem, otherwise you will get a copy of 
your own work rather than theirs. There 
are always those who lack confidence and 
will copy. 

Another problem that one has to guard 
against is that of the pupil who does very 
good work but is never satisfied with it and 
wants to start over so often that he com- 
pletes nothing. 

The Art teacher has one of the finest 
opportunities of any teacher to create with- 
in the child the appreciation of beauty in 
all things. 
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By Bertua M. BLack 


Art Department, x 
New Lincoln School fe 


Richmond Heights 
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We have worked out several correlated 
projects in our Art classes but the most 
interesting one and the one that has had 
national recognition is that of the “Negro 
Spirituals.” 

The Art Department of the Public 
Schools of Maplewood-Richmond Heights 
firmly believes in Creative Art. Miss Anna 
Dunser, Supervisor of Art has sold the idea 
to her teachers. 

The eighth grade of this school (Lin 
coln) gave a course in Negro history. In 
this project there was a correlation of his 
tory, music and Art. The class made a 
special study of Negro Folk Music using 
as background “Negro Musicians and/ 
Their Music” by Maude Cuney Hare. They} 
learned that the Negro Spirituals were = 
only real American Folk Music and that} 
they had been translated into more than 
110 different languages. The students se. 
lected a Spiritual that they liked and that 
had been sung during the music period. 
They discussed the various ideas in the 
song. Each pupil made a choice of the 
Spiritual to be illustrated. 

Tempera on brown kraft paper was the 
medium used. The pupils submitted cray-| 
on sketches of the Spirituals which they 
considered appropriate to illustrate this 
project. After careful examination the| 
best ones were chosen as a basis for final! 
work. The project was a composite because 
all the pupils had some part in its pro 
duction. 

The picture of the center section illus 
trated the song “Swing Low Sweet Cha- 
riot;” above this is seen the black robed 
choir and bands of angels dressed in white; 
just below you have “The Old Ark Af 
Movin’ Along.” The left end of the mural 
illustrated “Peter Go Ring Dem Bells” and} 
moving to the right you have “Four and) 
Twenty Elders.” At the right end of the} 
mural you have “Steal Away to Jesus” and 
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Eighth Grade Pupils Made this Mural Depicting “Negro Spirituals” 


moving toward right center you have 
“Were You There,” “Standing in the Need 
of Prayer,’ and “Down by the Riverside.” 
Above the mural are shown the small pic- 
tures from which the mural was made. 
The mural is twenty-two feet long and 
thirty-six inches high. It has one hundred 
forty figures in it. The color harmonies 
are creative and add much charm and 
beauty to the work. It took a period of 
eight weeks to complete this project. 

The mural was exhibited at the National 
Art Supervisors Meeting (Western Arts) 
at Milwaukee in April 1938. The Ameri- 
can Crayon Company took pictures of it 
and an article and picture appeared in 
Every Day Art. After the Convention it 
was taken to the University of Kansas 


where it was exhibited for two weeks. The 
Art classes of Municipal College at Hous- 
ton, Texas, made a study of it during the 
month of January. In March it was shown 
and discussed by a large group of teach- 
ers at Kansas City, Missouri. In April of 
this year it was exhibited at Washington 
High School and Lemonye College at 
Memphis, Tennessee. During May it was 
shown at Cleveland, Ohio and Carbon- 
dale, Ill. It has been shown at more than 
ten places in St. Louis and St. Louis 
County. 


I would be happy to lend it if the post- 
age is taken care of. Those who are in- 
terested may write to me at the New Lin- 
coln School at Richmonds Heights, Mo. 





NATIONAL RURAL LIFE AND EDUCATION CONFERENCE 
Kirksville, Missouri, March 14, 15, 16 


For some time the National Education Asso- 
ciation has felt that a more intensive study be 
g.ven to rural life and education throughout 
the country, particularly in the Midwest. That 
this work may be more effectively promoted, 
a Regional Midwest Conference Committee has 
been appointed to work cooperatively with the 
Department of Rural Education of the National 
Education Association and other national or- 
ganizations interested in rural life in sponsoring 
regional conferences on Rural Life and Edu- 
cation. This committee is composed of the 
following people: 

Professor Barton 
lege, Ames, Iowa. 
_Miss Chloe Baldridge, State Department of 
Education, Lincoln, Nebraska. 

Professor E. E. Stonecipher, State Teachers 
College, Pittsburg, Kansas. 

Mr. Otis Keeler, State Department of Edu- 
cation, Springfield, Illinois. 

Doctor Norman Frost, President of the De- 
partment of Rural Education of the National 
Education Association, George Peabody Col- 
lege for Teachers, Nashville, Tennessee. 


Morgan, Iowa State Col- 


February, 1940 


Doctor Howard Dawson, Director of Rural 
Service, National Education Association, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Mr. A. F. Elsea, State Department of Edu- 
cation, Jefferson City, Missouri (Chairman of 
the Committee). 


This committee recently met at Omaha and 
outlined an elaborate pattern program for these 
conferences and named Kirksville, Missouri, as 
the first meeting place for the first National 
Conference on Rural Life and Education, the 
date to be March 14, 15, and 16, 1940. 


Committees and sub-committees have been 
appointed and plans for this program are well 
under way. The program promises to be one 
of much interest not only to teachers and 
school administrators but to all who are in- 
terested in rural life and rural life problems. 

The states participating in this program are: 
Illinois, Iowa, Nebraska, Kansas, and Missouri. 

Demonstrations of outstanding school work 
by rural pupils, rural exhibits, rural life plays, 
and speakers of national prominence will be 
special features of the program. 
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The Philosophizing of Driend Bill 


M, OLD SCHOOL TEACHER FRIEND Bill is 


the most philosophical cuss I ever knew. 
He is one of those old faithful school- 
masters who teaches all winter and attends 
school all summer. 

I hadn't séen Bill for several months 
until | met him at the Joplin meeting. He 
was lounging in an easy chair in the lobby 
of a down town hotel. He was puffing con- 
tentedly on a long black cigar. A discarded 
newspaper lay crumpled beside him. His 
hat was pulled down well over his hallf- 
closed eyes. All in all Bill was the picture 
of well fed contentment. As I approached, 
he stuck out his hand without changing 
position. “Sit down, you old pedagogue,” 
he said. I felt that Bill was going to un- 
burden his soul on one of his pet peeves, 
so I sank into the nearby chair. After a 
few preliminary remarks that meant nothing 
at all, Bill began to unwind a line of 
his philosophy. 

“Do you know,” he began, “I am about 
filled up with the practice of teacher 
training schools, using public school men 
on their summer faculties.” 

“Why, what is wrong with that, Bill?” 
I asked. 

“What's wrong with it? snarled Bill. 
“Well, darn near everything. Perhaps you 
have never blundered into a class with one 
of these ‘practical’ boys in charge. Now 
it happens I have. Men and women 
trained for college teaching should be in 
charge of college classes. Superintendents 
and principals are prepared neither by 
training nor experience for such work. If 
it wasn’t for my deep religious convictions 
I could cuss to think of the college and 
university classes I have sat in that were 
‘taught’ by some boy just in from the 
front. To me it is like calling for an en- 
gineer and having a bricklayer answer 
the call.” By this time Bill was really 
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getting warmed up. “Listen,” he contin. | 


ued, “I regard it as taking money under 
false pretense for a college to accept tuition 


money for the quality of teaching these | 


boys from the field put out. Boy, I am 
certainly soured on that kind of truck. 

From here on I am going to dodge any 
course that does not have a full-fledged 
college professor in charge.” 

“But Bill,” I interposed, “don’t you 
think there should be some of the prac- 
tical presented?” Bill shook his finger at 
me menacingly. “Listen,” he said, “you 
know good and well that the practical side 
of anything is comparatively simple.” 
“What teachers and administrators need 
is sound training in the fundamental prin- 
ciples of our craft.” 

“You mean we need to delve into the 
theory of education,” I ventured. 

“Exactly,” snorted Bill. “A trained col- 
lege professor has a point of view to pre- 
sent. He gives you a starting place for 
thought. All I ever heard the so-called 
‘practical’ boys present was just a rehash 
of the obvious. For the most part they 
run circles around themselves relative to 
their own particular school. If you don’t 
think it gets tiresome to the ‘point of 
distraction to sit for eight or ten weeks 
listening to some ‘practical man’ talk about 
his job—you just don’t know what bore- 
dom is.” 

“Bill,” I said, “you should be shot at 
sunrise.” He slumped deeper into the easy 
chair, lapsed into silence and I watched 
the cars go by. 
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. . . 


the great cause nearest my heart .. . 


the great cause of improving 


the people through the instrumentality of better modes of educating them. If I have 
any ambition it is to promote this cause; if I have any benevolence, this is the channel 
through which it may flow. 





—Horace Mann 
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"who succeeds by virtue of perseverance 


possesses a solidarity of character, the in- 
fluence of which extends in many directions 
and over a wide area. His light is cer- 
tainly not hidden under a bushel. 
Influence and prestige are two charac- 
teristics which every teacher must have if 
she is to become a teacher in the broad 
sense of the term. There is no poison so 
deadly to influence and prestige as the 
inability to hold tight and follow through. 
A Mexican jumping bean has nothing at 
all on the average teacher. Both are con- 
stantly jumping, but the horizontal and 
vertical distances covered during a certain 
time interval are exactly equal to zero. 
We attack one thing with vim and vigor 
today because it is new and different. In 
a few days, however, the newness begins to 
wear off and then our interest and appli- 
cation begin to wane. Along with our 
waning interest the interest of the pupil 
begins to grow old. It is then that we drop 
the work altogether and take up something 
else in the name of education and play 
with it until the paint loses its glow. ‘Then 
we throw it away as though it were use- 
less. We behave as though we were look- 
ing for a short cut and easy way to knowl- 
edge. There is no easy road to learning. 
Knowledge comes only as one is inspired 
and motivated to think and act. ‘To con- 
stantly shift our emphasis day after day 
will not provoke deep nor sustained think- 
ing. It might provoke the semblance of 
interest, but it is too nebulous to crystal- 
lize in purposeful and useful activity. 
Consistency in doing that which over a 
period of years has been found important 
is the wise course to follow. Consistency 
in preparation, in being on time, in con- 
serving expense, in fulfilling promises, in 
following a charted course, in making good 
home room preparation, in meeting the 


objectives of student council committees, . 


in carrying on sponsorship work, in meet- 


_ *This is one of a series of letters Superintendent 
Taylor issues to his faculty. 


February, 1940 
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Superintendent of Schools 
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ing extra-curriculum activity duties, in 
making all reports and announcements, in 
counseling with pupils, in maintaining live 
interest, and last but not least, consistency 
in being pleasant and charming in rela- 
tions with the pupils will make a teacher 
a real force for good in any school or 
community. 

These consistencies and these alone will 
develop a real teaching personality. Is 
the price too much to pay? You alone can 
answer the question. To delay considera- 
tion may mean irreparable harm to the 
child. 
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And help prevent deformity in children. With less than 15° 


4, of children of 


school age under care in specially provided hospitals, with no children outside 
of the five largest cities receiving special education, with vocational rehabilita- 


tion yet in its infancy, the teachers of Missouri have a real opportunity for 


service in this field. Further information may be secured by writing the 


Missouri SOCIETY FOR CRIPPLED CHILDREN 


3534 Washington, St. Louis 
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FOR A STRONGER STATE ENGLISH ASSOCIATION 


) THE NOVEMBER MEETING of the Mis- 
souri State Teachers of English, plans were laid 
for a closer affiliation and stronger representa- 
tion in the National Council for the year 1940, 
and for a more active state association. 


According to the Council ruling, our state 
group of English teachers has had too few 
members heretofore to allow us more than one 
representative in the national meetings. How- 
ever, it is agreed among us that our small 
annual dues of fifty cents is not keeping the 
Missouri teachers from joining, but simply a 
lack of knowledge as to the separate existence 
and purposes of the state association, and a 
lack of unity of effort among us. 


Thus it has been suggested that regional and 
state meetings be held from time to time, 
preferably on dates other than during the fall 
convention. A more definite suggestion is that 
one or more days be given to an English In- 
stitute at each State Teachers College and at 
Rolla during the summer school sessions. This 
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change in the time for its meetings woull 
enable the members of the English Associatiot 
to attend the speech, dramatics, library, schoo 
publications, or any other divisions with whid 
they may be connected. Thus those organiz# 
tions as well as the English Association woulé 
profit by such a change. 

And with the cooperation of all the Englis 
teachers in the state, surely these new plan 
for greater unity, worthwhile programs, ané 
a more extensive and frequent exchange of idea 
can materialize. The officers are arranging fo! 
an early meeting in Columbia for the further 
ance of these plans. 

Dues for the coming year may be sent t 
the new Treasurer of the Association, Mr. Cha 
ney O. Williams, Southwest High School, Kar 
sas City. 


And any suggestions or question® 
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bearing on the organization, purposes, and ac} 


tivities of the group will be heartily welcomed 
by the new Publicity Director, Miss Ailees 
D. Lorberg, Wydown High School, Clayton 


Missouri. 
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N THIS PRESENT TIME OF OURS, when each 
lay writes its own record on the pages of 
Mhistory, we find the classroom teacher 
Sfaced with a weighty problem which he 
Moften dodges by merely refraining from 
alking about it. This problem summar- 
Szed is—what stand should I take and what 
Mside of the picture should I paint about 
mhe present European conflict? 
| Again in Europe we see civilization, and 
jparticularly democracy, threatened by the 
onslaught of sheer force and power. Again 
=) —might makes right and the boundary 
"line is marked out by machine guns. Non- 
combatants are being bombed, hospitals 
are being burned, schools are military 
training institutes and we, over here in 
America 3000 miles away, merely shrug 
ta- four shoulders, turn our back on the whole 
or [affair and placidly go on teaching how the 
Thirteen Colonies revolted against a ty- 
Prannical mother. 

It is time we did an about-face. We sup- 
Pposedly practice democracy in our schools 
jand then shut our eyes to the terrible oc- 
Hcurrences happening to the actual demo- 
Hcratic institutions in the world. Let us 
) take up the quarrel with the foe! In young 

plastic minds we can instill the truths that 
justly should predominate in a civilized 
world. False propaganda, war-talk and the 
subduing of human rights should all be 
disintegrated and presented as naked truths 
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be presented as they actually are—ruthless 
tyrants, heedless of the rights of mankind 
and whose only aim is the conquering of 
sister nations to stabilize their own political 
economy. 

Europe again has sunk to the depths 
of barbarism. A new Dark Ages looms on 
the horizon. The yardstick of all measure- 
ment is military might. Whether or not 
we of the New World will be drawn into 
this struggle is still to be decided. And— 
what about us as teachers? Are we going 
ahead in our own small sphere, occasion- 
ally mentioning the conflict or are we go- 
ing to teach the oncoming generation to 
hate these “barbarisms” that have brought 
about this blood-bath for mankind? Maybe 
we should hang a bushel basket over the 
torch of Freedom that the Statute of Lib- 
erty holds in her hand. But I think most 
of us will find our answer in the last stanza 
of R. W. Lillard’s poem, “America’s 
Answer”: 

Fear not that ye have died for naught. 

The torch ye threw to us we caught. 

Ten million hands will hold it high! 

Freedom’s light shall never die! 

We've learned the lesson that ye taught 

In Flanders’ fields. 
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IMPORTANT CONVENTIONS 


State Teachers College, Maryville, 
March 30, 1940. 
APRIL 
6 Department of Elementary School 
Principals Meeting, Columbia, April 
6, 1940. 


29 Association for Childhood Education; 
47th Annual Convention, Milwaukee, 
April 29 to May 3, 1940. 
MAY 
3 State Speech Conference, 
May 3-4, 1940. 
JUNE 
30 National Education Association; An- 
nual Convention, Milwaukee, June 30 
to July 4, 1940. 
NOVEMBER 
6 Missouri State Teachers Association 
Annual Convention, Kansas City, No- 
vember 6-9, 1940. 
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county, state and federal public buildings. <a 
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women employees were paid $3,804,367.00 during 1939. This ee 
annual payroll supported many other business enterprises. Ar 
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Since 1915 our expenses have increased— oe 
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A, EFFORT HAS BEEN MADE in the answers 
to the questions raised here to supply the 
most important items of information which 
teachers will need in making their income tax 
returns. Those who are acquainted with the 
subject will recognize at once that a great 
many details have been omitted. The regula- 
tions governing the making of federal income 
tax returns are numerous, detailed, and com- 
plex. The one volume entitled Regulations 101 
contains 834 pages. There is also a constant 
stream of rulings, accounts of court cases, and 
decisions. Those who have special or unusual 
problems should consult an income tax expert 
or direct their inquiries to one of the federal 
ofices. The writer is not an income tax expert 
and is not prepared to answer inquiries on in- 
come tax matters. 


Question 1. Do public school teachers have 
to pay income taxes? 

Answer. The Public Salary Tax Act of 1939 
provides that employees of the state and poli- 
tical subdivisions thereof, who have heretofore 
been exempt from the Federal Income Tax, 
shall pay income taxes. 

Question 2. When do teachers and other 
public school employees begin paying income 
taxes? 

Answer. Taxes must be paid on incomes re- 
ceived in 1939. These taxes are due in 1940. 

Question 3. Who must make an income tax 
return? 

Answer. All who have gross incomes of 
$5,000 or over, or net incomes of $1,000 or over 
if single or $2,500 or over if married and living 
with spouse, must make a return. 

Question 4.I1f both husband and wife have 
incomes, should they file separate returns or a 
joint return? 

Answer. They may file either separate re- 
turns or a joint return. In most cases there 
is no advantage in either over the other except 
the simplicity of filing a single return. How- 
ever, if both husband and wife have incomes 
and the total surtax net income exceeds $4,000 
(Question 28), the surtax may be reduced or 
avoided by filing separate returns. 

_ Question 5. What tax form should be used 
in making a return? 

Answer. Most teachers will use Form 1040A. 
However, Form 1040 must be used if the net 
income exceeds $5,000, or if the income in- 
cludes such items as rents or gains from the 
sale of property, or if losses on property sales 
are claimed as deductions. 


Question 6. When must the return be filed? 
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Answer. The return for 1939 must be filed 
not later than March 15, 1940. 

Question 7. When must the tax be paid? 

Answer. The tax must be paid when the re- 
turn is filed or in quarterly installments on or 
before March 15, June 15, September 15, and 
December 15. Failure to pay an installment 
on time renders the whole amount of unpaid 
tax payable on notice and demand. 

Question 8. Are there penalties for income 
tax law violators? 

Answer Severe penalties may be imposed for 
failure to make a return, for failure to make 
a return on time, or for making a false or 
fraudulent return. 

Question 9. What is meant by “gross tn- 
come?” 

Answer. Gross income includes salary, wages, 
interest, dividends, rents, gains, profits, and all 
other income except items which are specifically 
exempt by law. Earnings of minor children 
should be included if the parent is legally en- 
titled to such earnings. 

Question 10. Does gross income include items 
which come to the taxpayer in other than cash 
form? 

Answer. “If services are paid for with some- 
thing other than money, the fair market value 
of the thing taken in payment is the amount 
to be included as income.” “If a person re- 
ceives as compensation for services rendered a 
salary and in addition thereto living quarters, 
the value to such person of the quarters fur- 
nished constitutes income subject to tax.” 

Question 11. What items are exempt from 
gross income? 

Answer. Such items as interest received on 
government obligations (federal, state, or local), 
life insurance proceeds paid by reason of the 
death of the insured, gifts, bequests, inheri- 
tances, personal damage awards, and compensa- 
tion received from health or accident insurance 
are exempt. Interest on United States Treasury 
Bonds, including Savings Bonds, is exempt from 
the normal tax but that received on principal 
amounts in excess of $5,000 is subject to surtax. 
Interest received from such obligations as those 
of the RFC the HOLC etc., are wholly subject 
to the surtax. Items of income received and 
claimed to be exempt from tax are to be listed 
and explained in the return. 
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Question 12. Are annuities to be included in 
gross income? 

Answer. An amount equal to 3 per cent of 
the premiums paid for the annuity shall be 
included until the aggregate of the amounts re- 
ceived and excluded from gross income equals 
the total amount paid for the annuity. There- 
after, the entire amount received in a taxable 
year must be included in gross income. 


Question 13. What deductions from gross in- 
come are allowed? 

Answer. Deductions include such items as 
professional expense, interest, taxes, losses, bad 
debts, depreciation of professional equipment, 
and charitable contributions. 

Question 14. What professional expenses may 
a teacher deduct? 

Answer. A teacher’s professional expenses 

may include expenses of attending professional 
conventions, membership dues in_ professional 
organizations, the cost of professional maga- 
zines, the expense of writing books for profit, 
and automobile expense if the automobile is 


used for professional purposes. Expense of 
automobile used for transportation between 
home and place of employment, commuter 


fares, expense of attending summer school or 
graduate school, cost of professional books, and 
life insurance premiums are not deductible. The 
traveling expense of a teacher traveling to a 
place of summer school employment is de- 
ductible: If a taxpayer is reimbursed for travel- 
ing expense, the amount of reimbursement must 
be included in gross income. 

Question 15. How is the expense of operating 
an automobile calculated? 

Answer. Charge in any one year a sum not 
to exceed 25 percent of the original purchase 
price of the automobile as depreciation. To this 
add the actually incurred expense of operation 
in that year. A 25 percent depreciation can 
not be charged for more than four years on 
one car. Automobile license fees are not in- 
cluded in expense of operation but are taxes 
and are deducted entirely as such. If an au- 
tomobile is used for both personal and_pro- 
fessional purposes, the expense of operation is 
prorated and a deduction is made accordingly. 

Question 16. What taxes are deductible? 

Answer. Real estate taxes, intangible prop- 
erty taxes, general sales taxes, state gasoline 
taxes, automobile license taxes, safe deposit box 
taxes, and telephone and telegraph taxes are 
deductible. Federal income taxes, inheritance 
taxes, taxes assessed against local benefits, fed- 
eral gasoline taxes, the liquid fuel tax, and 
miscellaneous state taxes (beverage, cigarette, 
cosmetic) are not deductible. 

Question 17. What losses are deductible? 

Answer. Losses incurred in professional ac- 
tivity, or in connection with a transaction en- 
tered into for profit, or arising from fire, storm, 
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or other casualty, or theft are deductible. Logs § 
from sale of residence property is not deducti-§ 
ble unless the property is used for income pro- 


duction. When so used, depreciation deduction d 

must be allowed before a loss can be claimed. aaoly 
Question 18. When may bad debts be de. oa 

ducted? person 
Answer. Debts owing to the taxpayer, ascer- riage, 


tained to be worthless and written off during to sur 


the tax year, are deductible from the gross ‘ Que. 
income of that year. If such debts are later B allowe 
collected, they must be reported as income. Ans’ 

Question 19. What depreciation may a teach-@ depen 
er deduct? § pender 


Answer. A teacher may set up a deprecia-—incapa 
tion schedule for a professional library or other fl physic 
professional equipment which he owns. De. her cl 
preciation on a personal residence is not deduc. taxpa} 





tible but if the residence is owned by the teacher the ye 
and a part of it is rented, a prorated portion) 18 ye 
of depreciation is deductible. If an entire resi-) propo! 
dence is owned and rented, depreciation is) be clai 
deductible. © being 
Question 20. What charitable contribution® . Que 
may be deducted? ms incom 
Answer. Contributions to a domestic corpo-§ sae 
ration, community chest, or foundation operated J PIL 
exclusively for religious, charitable, scientific, § credit 
literary, or educational purposes are deductible § %* ™ 
The total amount claimed shall not exceed If incom, 
. . » incom 
per cent of the net income computed without fy !"°°™ 
the benefit of this deduction. Contributions tof 'S S™ 
individuals are not deductible. 7 $14.00 
Question 21. What is net income? ; in 
Answer. Net income is the excess of gros}. ;. 
income over deductions. - ae 
Question 22. What shall be done about gains} (Ques 
and losses on securities? 21). 
Answer. With limitations, gains or losses Oue 
on the sale of securities are added to or de® deters 
ducted from gross income. If a security has Ans 
been held 18 months or less, the entire gain af tax n 
loss is to be reported. However, such short-% incom 
term losses are allowed as deductions only tof empti 
the extent of short-term gains. If the —— the n 
has been held more than 18 months but not® incom 
more than 24 months, only 66 2/3 percent af incom 
the gain or loss is to be reported. if the security Que 


only SOF of sui 


If aj levied 


has been held more than 24 months, 
percent of the gain or loss is to reported. 


security becomes worthless during the tax yeat,| Ans 
its original cost may be deducted to the extent jncom 
indicated above for securities sold. f Oue 
Question 23. What exemptions are allowed) tax? 
as credits against net income? ; Ans 
Answer. The taxpayer is allowed a personal] to 75 
exemption, a credit for dependents, and a incom 
earned income credit. net ir 
Question 24. What is the amount of cess 
personal exemption? excess 
Answer. For a single person or a married $6,00( 
person not living with spouse, $1,000. For a $80 p 
net 1 
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Smarried person living with spouse, $2,500. The 


* PIO Be axpayer may qualify as the head of a family 
Iction Bnd claim an exemption of $2,500 if he sup- 
imed, ports (to the extent of more than 50 percent) 


é de-@ond maintains in one household one or more 
Spersons to whom he is related by blood, mar- 
ascer- riage, or legal adoption and whom he is bound 
uring Ito support for some legal or moral reason. . 
gross Question 25. What credit for dependents is 


later IR allowed? 

ne. Answer. A credit of $400 is allowed for each 

each-W dependent under 18 years of age and each de- 
Spendent (other than husband or wife) who is 

incapable of self-support because mentally or 

physically defective and who received his or 


If the 





recia- i 
other f) , 
De-f her chief support from the taxpayer. 


eae 


sduc.f taxpayer has a dependent for a fraction of 
acher@ the year (as in the case of a child who becomes 
rtionf 18 years of age during the year) only the 
resi.) proportionate fraction of the credit of $400 may 
nist) be claimed, the nearest number of whole months 

© being used as the numerator of the fraction. 
tions «© Question 26. How is the amount of the earned 

income credit determined? 

rrpo- , __Answer. If the net income is not more than 
-ated | $3,000 (see Question 21), the _earned income 
tific, § credit is 10 percent of the net income. If the 
ible @ net income is more than $3,000, the earned 
1 j$@ income credit is 10 percent of the earned net 


income or the net income, whichever amount 

is smaller, but is not less than $300. For the 

computation of this credit a _ limitation of 

$14,000 is placed on the earned net income. 
Question 27. How is the amount of the nor- 

mal tax determined? 

Answer. Subtract the sum of the exemptions 


hout 
is to 


Ne a Ai ne ate 


rTOSS 





g 
a 
aim (Question 23) from the net income (Question 
» 21). The tax is 4 percent of the remainder. 
rsses Question 28. How is the surtax net income 
de-f determined? 
has} =Answer. The surtax is based upon the sur- 
n of tax net income. To determine the surtax net 
or income, subtract the sum of the personal ex- 


the net income. In other words, the earned 
income credit is not subtracted from the net 
income in determining the surtax net income. 
rity} Question 29. What is the minimum amount 


i 7 emption and the credit for dependents from 


. son . ; ° 

7 of surtax net income upon which a surtax 1s 
4® levied? 

a Answer. The surtax is levied on a surtax net 

enth ; 


income in excess of $4,000. 
F Question 30. What are the rates of the sur- 
B tax? 

; Answer. Surtax rates range from 4 percent 
; to 75 percent, the latter applying to surtax net 
| incomes in excess of $5,000,000. Upon surtax 


) net incomes in excess of $4,000 but not in ex- 
ine® cess of $6,000, the tax is 4 percent of such 
_ ff} excess; upon surtax net incomes in excess of 
ied} $6,000 but not in excess of $8,000, the tax is 
r 48 $80 plus 5 percent of such excess; upon surtax 

net incomes in excess of $8,000 but not in 
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excess of $10,000, the tax is $180 plus 6 per- 
cent of such excess; upon surtax net incomes 
in excess of $10,000 but not in excess of $12,000, 
the tax is $300 plus 7 percent of such excess; 
and so on for higher brackets. 


Some Typical Examples 


Case I. Teacher “A” is single and will earn 
$1,500 as a teacher in the calendar year of 


1939. She has no dependents, has no other 
income, owns no property, has no debts. She 
contributes $25 to church and charities. As- 


suming there are no other earnings or exemp- 
tions, the income tax is computed as follows: 


GROSS INCOME (salary) 


$1,500 
Credits and Deductions 

PN |... ocnhisctnmeaanpesaionel $ 25.00 
I eee $1,475.00 
Credit for Earned Income at 10%........ $ 147.50 
Net after Deductions.................----.-------+- $1,327.50 
Personal Exemption (for single per- 

OA RE ALLE $1,000.00 
Net Taxable Income.........................--..-+- $ 327.50 
ld eS ee $ 13.10 

(computed at 4% on net taxable 

income ) 


Case II. Teacher “B” is married and will 
earn $3,800 as a teacher in the calendar year of 
1939. He has no children or other dependents. 
owns his own home which is free of debt, 
owns automobile which consumes 300 gallons of 
gasoline, auto license fees are $10. His taxes 
on his property are $60. He contributes $30 
to church and charities. Assuming no other 
income and no other exemptions, the income 
tax is computed as follows: 


GROSS INCOME (salary) 
$3,800 


Credits and Deductions 
Gas Tax (computed at tax rate of 3c 


SEER RECS AEEN na $ 9.00 
aN > eee See $ 10.00 
OE ea ae $ 60.00 
SEE TOLERATE $ 30.00 
ee $3,691. 


Credit for Earned Income at 10%........ $ 369.10 


Net after Deductions......................... venee--3 321.90 
Personal Exemption (for married per- 


NITED | Snciiclahoccntbnssnnbiaiieniedbiainihioinabasenalil $2,500.00 
Net Taxable Income.........................-..---- $ 821.90 
Annual Income Tax........................-........ $ 32.88 


Case III. Teacher “C” is single and will 
earn $3,200 in 1939. She is the sole support 
and maintains home for an aged mother. She 
owns her home, but has a six percent loan of 
$3,000 on the property, taxes are $50 per year. 
Assuming no further income or exemptions, the 
income tax is computed as follows: 
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GROSS INCOME (salary) 
3,200 


’ 


Credits and Deductions 


sea eee $ 180.00 
i a $ 50.00 
SETS OT $2,970.00 
Credit for Earned Income at 10%........ $ 297.00 
Net after Deductions................................ $2,673.00 
Exemption as head of family.................. $2,500.00 
Credit for dependent mother.................. $ 400.00 


No Taxable Income. 

Teacher “C” must file return since her in- 
come is more than $1,000. However, her credits 
and deductions exempt her from income tax. 

Case IV. Teacher “D” is married, has two 
children ages 10 and 13, earns $3,800 in 1939. 
“D” owns a duplex, he and his family occupy 
one apartment, the other is rented for an an- 
nual rent of $800. There is a four percent first 
mortgage loan of $5,000 on the duplex. The 
taxes and insurance are $150 for 1939. “D” 
spends $250 for redecoration of the tenant’s 
apartment. “D” contributes $50 to church and 


and deductions, the income tax is computed 
as follows: 





ROSES ie ee RRC $3 800 
I acl eeeeee e B ey $ 8H 
RE hae ee SE $4,600! 
Credits and Deductions 
EET EE $ 200.00 
poe ne: $ 150.00) 
I all $ 250.05 
I $ 50.00 
a $3,950. 
Credit for Earned Income at 10%........ $ 380.0 
Net after Deductions... $3,570.00} 
Personal Exemption ..................2,500 E 
eee $ 800 $3,300. 
Net. Taxable Income................................ $ 270.00 
EELS Lee cee ee $ 10.80} 


Note—In Case IV there would also be anf 
allowable deduction for depreciation on the one-| 
half of the property rental, as well as the cost} 


Assuming there are no further credits 






JOHN H. GEHRS 


— Joun H. Genrs died at his 
home in Cape Girardeau on June 4, 
1939. He was prominent in his field 
of work, Agriculture, both locally and 
nationally, the author of numerous wide- 
ly used texts and at the time of his death 
was Chairman of the Department of 
Agriculture of the Missouri State 
Teachers Association. At the Central 
Missouri State Teachers College at War- 
rensburg he served for four years as 
Assistant in Agriculture, leaving there 
to become head of the Department of 
Agriculture in the State Teachers College 
at Cape Girardeau, a position he held 
until his death. Prior to his college 
work he had been superintendent of 
schools at California, Missouri and 
Pleasant Hill. 

Professor Gehrs was born at Ver- 
sailles, Missouri. He was a graduate of 
Warrensburg, the University of Missouri, 
and the University of Wisconsin. He 
leaves a wife, Lilly Brucher Gehrs, and 
three children. 

Since his death Mrs. Gehrs has re- 
sumed the position held prior to her 
marriage to Professor Gehrs in 1928, 
that of teacher of Home Economics in 
the Teachers College at Cape Girardeau. 
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of water, etc., used in the rented one-half. 
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wel Pome Activities and Accomp 
of The Missouri State Teachers 


$3,800 

$ 80 

$4,600) 

200. 

150.005 Teachers’ Meetings—Staged a meeting in St. 
250.00 Louis that was unusual in (1) that more Asso- 
50.0% ciation members participated in the program 

950.009 offerings than ever before, and (2) that non- 
380.00™ commercial exhibits were featured more ex- 

—__ tensively than ever before; returned, from mem- 

570.00 bership fees collected, approximately $17,000.00 


to district and community associations for use 
00.008 in financing district and community association 
: meetings; sent speakers to plan meetings in 
most of the counties, and to other meetings of 


a 
J 





270.0% teachers and school administrators. 

10.80) Committee Meetings—Sponsored eight meet- 
) ings of the Executive Committee, four meetings 

be 41 of the Committee on Policies and Plans, two 


€ one-) meetings of the Legislative Committee, one 






€ cost) meeting of the Retirement Drafting Committee, 
f. © one meeting of the Committee on Sources of 
© School Revenue, one meeting of the Committee 
i on Teachers’ Salaries and Term of Office, and 
) one meeting of the Resolutions Committee. 
| Association Membership—Increased the en- 
) rollment in that part of the State outside the 
three largest cities, also in St. Louis City; 
» reached a point in enrollment where a total of 
© 25,000 for the current membership year is a 
distinct possibility. 
» School and Community—Published nine is- 
) sues of the magazine, containing 400 pages, and 
© embracing over 200,000 words in 150 articles 
£ 
i . cm" 
t Membership Dues 64.757. 
- 
k 
E 
i 
' 
t 


Advertising 
1.67% 





ross Profits 


on Book Sales 
21.027. 





Sources of total Association dollar. 
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Cishments 
Association in 1939 


by 94 authors; made changes in the make-up of 
the magazine that have met with general ap- 
proval. 

Reading Circle—Issued a new type of P. R. 
C. Order Blank, in which books listed are 
“keyed” to the State Courses of Study for 
Elementary Schools, and brought about an in- 
crease in the volume of Reading Circle sales. 


Research—Assembled data (1) for use by 
committees in the preparation of reports; (2) 
as a basis for articles on school finance pub- 
lished in School and Community; (3) for dis- 
semination by other means, such as the spoken 
word and printed leaflets; (4) for use in con- 
nection with legislative proposals; (5) as addi- 
tions to continuous studies for future use. 


Public Relations—Public Relations as a De- 
partment of the Association has finished its first 
complete year in the organization. Among its 
activities we list the following— 

1. Cooperation with district association offi- 
cers in carrying the work of the Associa- 
tion to the rank and file of the teachers by 
(a) Check list for Community Teachers 

Associations 
(b) Suggested topics for discussion 
(c) Material for Policy and Plans Com- 
mittees 
Pamphlets of pertinent information 


(d) 
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Committees 
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18.40 7, 















Other Association 
Activities 
22.61% 





Annual State 
mes tn0s 


/.UC re 













Paid to District ane 
Assns. 





How the total Association dollar has been 
expended. 
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2. Attendance upon and addressing lay and pear before legislative committees in conne 


professional meetings tion with proposals affecting public education 
(a) Eighty-five addresses furnished data to members of the General As 
(b) Personal calls on both lay and pro- sembly for their information in connection with] 
fessional leaders legislative proposals; supported these measure§ 

(c) Personal visit to each of the twenty- that became laws: (1) House Bill No. 175) 
eight new County Super-:ntendents and appropriating one-third of the general revenul 
seventy-seven of the others for the support of public schools; (2) Hous 

3. Distribution of N. E. A. materials to mem- sill No. 370 that has the effect of establishing 
bers of Legislature a minimum salary for teachers in districts thay 


receive equalization aid; opposed an effort tol 
take the appropriation for the support of the 
) ‘ . State University from the public school fund§ 
5. Planning for press releases, moving piC- rendered assistance to county superintendent 
tures, rad.o messages and a series of in- ‘py their efforts to bring about an increase int 
formational pamphlets. their salaries. 

Legislation—Followed legislative develop- Teacher Welfare—Proposed to the Genera 
ments closely, by observing sessions of the Assembly a State-wide school employees re. 
House and the Senate, by conferring with mem- _ tirement plan; sought to promote teachers’ cred 
bers of the General Assembly, and by studying it unions; added 54 new members to the Asso§ 
legislative proposals; issued legislative news _ ciation’s insurance group, collected insurance Class 
letters for the information of school administra- premiums totaling almost $40,000.00, and han- 
tors and officers of community teachers associa- dled death claims in connection with the grow 
tions; caused Associat:on representatives to ap- insurance, totaling $43,000.00. 


4. Preparation of M. S. T. A. Exhibit at State 
Convention 
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TENTATIVE CLASSIFICATION LIST OF THE EDUCATIONAL 





DEPARTMENT FOR THE 1940 MISSOURI STATE FAIR 
GENERAL REGULATIONS 


Except as herein stated, the general regulations for this department will be prac- 
tically the same as those listed for 1939. They are omitted in this tentative report but will 
be included in the 1940 Missouri State Fair Premium Book. The premiums to be offered 


will appear in a later report. 


You will note that the classes are very much the same as those offered last year. 
However, some changes have been made to meet the recommendations made by last 


year’s exhibitors. 


There is one special advantage being offered this year. That is in the complete units 
of work which gives an opportunity for exhibiting more creative or original work, and 
also gives better opportunity to represent work as outlined in the 1937 Courses of Study. 


SECTION A 
RURAL SCHOOLS 


168—A RITHMETIC 

Class Ist 2nd 3rd 
1 Collection of at least 10 arithmetic papers or 
notebooks by not less than 5 pupils representing 

the work of at least 5 grades in the school. 
Each paper or notebook should contain at least 
3 original concrete problems with solutions. 
Work should be neat, accurate and correctly 
placed on the pupge. 

» Collection of not 
showing improvement 

1-8, 


LOT 


LOT 


individual charts 
processes, 


than 4 
in fundamental 


less 


Grades 
ARTS 
Ist 


169—FINE 

Class 2nd 3rd 
Finger Painting, grades 1-2. 

{ Collection of free-hand pencil drawings from 
grades 3-8. 

5 Display of free-hand crayon drawings. 

6 Group of four-border or surface designs in 

color. Any medium. 

Group of 4 posters showing harmonious use of 

color in house furnishing. 

8 Group of at least 3 posters showing harmonious 
use of color in women’s (girls) and men’s cos- 
tumes, 

9 Collection of not 
mechanical toys. 

10 Collection of woodwork from one school, not to 
exceed 6 pieces. 

11 Collection of hand sewing from one school, not 
to exceed 6 pieces. 

12 Exhibit of clay modeling or soap carving to 
illustrate some lesson unit, grades 1-4. 

13 Collection of water color pictures representing 
the work in grades 3-8, at least 2 from each 
grade. 

14 Set of at 
on the 12 
1940 

15 Set of 4 illustrations of some story read during 
the year. Any medium, gmdes 1 

16 Set of four illustrations of some story 
during the year. Any medium, grades 5-6. 

17 Set of 4 illustrations of some story read during 
the vear. Any medium, grades 7-8. 

IS Best collection of pupil-made rhythm band in- 
struments. 

19 Best eollection of 4 music notebooks. 

“) Best poster of the instruments of the orchestra. 

21 Best created song (both words and music to 
have been created, copied and sung by the chil- 
dren). 


less than 3 nor more than 6 


4 picture study booklets based 
for study in 1939- 


least 
pictures selected 


read 


22 Best created rhythm band arrangement (tune 

created, arranged and played by the children). 
LOT 170—SCIENCE 

Class Ist 2nd 2rd 


23 Collection (in poster, booklet or notebook form) 
of Missouri wild flowers, giving name, locality 
where found and short description of each, 

“44 Collection of leaves showing Missouri trees. 

“+ Collection of wood showing Missouri trees. 


“46 Collection (in poster, booklet or notebook form) 
of pictures of Missouri wild birds, giving short 

_ deseription of each, habits, and where found. 

2+ Collection (in poster, booklet or notebook form) 
of pictures of 

description of 


giving 
where 


animals, 
and 


wild 
habits, 


Missouri 


short each, 
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found. 

28 Collection of 3 models showing fundamental 
principles of mechanics. (e. g., practical applica- 
tion of lever, block and tackle, electric bell. 


20 Chart or booklet illustrating different Missouri 
crops and soils. 

30 Chart or booklet illustrating Missouri farm 
animals. 

31 Chart or booklet illustrating different methods 
of farming. 

32 Agricultural notebook covering work of the 
year 

LOT 171—LANGUAGE ARTS 
‘lass Ist 2nd 3rd 


33 Illustrated poem studied in C Class Poster or 
booklet, any medium. 

34 Illustrated poem studied in 
booklet, any medium. 

35 Illustrated poem studied in A Class Poster or 
booklet, any medium. 

36 ©6Original poem of not fewer than 8 lines. 

37 School paper, all issues. 

38 School diary. 

39 Collection of 4 “Good English” posters. 

40 Collection of compositions containing an article 
on each of the following subjects: Plans for 
beautifying your school yard; Favorite author 
or book; Humorous event at school; A thrilling 
experience; Value of good health. 

41 Collection of 4 types of letters (e. g., business, 
friendly, formal and informal notes), Grades 
o-0, 

42 Collection of 4 types of letters (e. g., business, 
friendly, formal and informal notes). Grades 
7-8. 

43 Collection of 4 reports of the best book read 
during the year. Each report not to exceed 3 
pages. 

44 Booklet showing illustrations and reports made 
during the school term in securing Pupil’s Read- 
ing Cirele certificates. 

45 Collection of 10 complete writing lessons con 
taining not less than 10 lines nor more than 20, 
selected from the work of at least 4 grades. 

46 Display of manuscript writing for grades 1-2. 

47 Chart or poster showing improvement in pen- 
manship. At least five grades represented. 


B Class Poster or 


LOT 172—SOCIAL SCIENCE 
‘lass ist 2nd 3rd 
48 Set of 4 illustrations of some subjects studied 


this year (e. g., transportation, homes of 
ferent people), and mediuan, grades 1-4. 
49 Set of 4 posters illustrating any phase of civic 


improvement. Grades 7-8 


i) Story, telling what your school has done to 
make better citizens. Any grade. 

51 Series of at least 4 illustrations showing his- 
torical events or periods studied during the 
year, any medium. Grades 5-6. 

52 Series of at least 4 illustrations showing his- 
torical events or periods studied this year. 


Grades 7-8. 

53 Series of illustrations 
life in countries studied this year. 
vrades 5-6. 

D4 Series of illustrations representing people and 
life in countries studied this year. Any medium, 
grades 7-8. 


representing people and 
Any medium, 


55 6Set of at least 4 posters illustrating Health 
Rules, Six and Nine-point children or School 


Sanitation. 
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Collection of 3 Health notebooks 

notes, pictures, illustrations, clippings, health 

stories, menu for hot lunch in rural schools, etc. 

57 Collection of 3 notebooks containing pictures, 
illustrations, clippings, health stories, etc., on 
sanitation in the school and in the home. 

LOT 173—COLLECTIVE EXHIBITS* 

58 A complete unit of work in all areas in grades 

» 


59 A complete unit of work in all areas in grades 
3-4 


60 A complete unit of work in all areas in grades 
5-6. 

61 A complete unit of work in all areas in grades 
7-8. 


62 A complete unit of work on Missouri, all areas 
in all grades. 

63 A county project consisting of a major unit of 
work covering the work of all areas in all 
grades 

64 A single one-room school project containing a 
major wnit of work covering all areas in all 
grades. 

65 The most attractive single one-room rural school 
exhibit, based on arrangement and attractive- 
ness of booth. 

66 The most attractive county exhibit based on 
arrangement and attractiveness of booth. 


LOT 174—COUNTY SCHOOL PROGRAM 
Class 1st 2nd 3rd 4th 
67 County School Day Program. 

To be judged on educational and entertain- 

ment value. Limited to 5 entries, one to be 

selected from each teacher college district. Ap- 
plication for approval of entry and copy of pro- 

— program should be submitted by the 

ounty Superintendent to the Superintendent 

of the Educational Department of the Missouri 

State Fair early in the year. 





*Note: Material exhibited in the collective exhibits 
may be entered in other classes, provided they are 
grouped in such a way that they may be easily 
identified by the judges. The entries in the collec- 
tive exhibits should be consistent with the work as 





containing 


Class Ist 





outlined in the State Courses of Study and as git 
up in the Supervisory Builetin II. Where the won 
is to be that of two grades, either grade, or bot} 
may be represented in the exhibit. Where the won 
is to represent more than two grades, all gradat 
will not be required to make an entry. However! 
the number of grades represented will be taken ini 
consideration by the judges. A written explanatinl® 

should accompany each of the collective exhibit eng 


tries. 8 
SECTION B ; 


ELEMENTARY TOWN SCHOOLS WITH” 
ENROLLMENT LESS THAN 500 1 







LOT 175—FINE ARTS 
Class 1st 2nd Srif 
68 Display of at least four examples of finger! 
painting, grades 1-2. 


69 Display of at least four cut or torn paper pos 
ters, grades 1-2. 
70 Display of four free-hand 
grades 3-4. 
71 Group of four border or surface designs, grade 
5-6. 


crayon drawings 


grades 5-4) 


72 Collection of four music notebooks, 
7 in water col 


73 Group of four nature studies done 
or, grades 7-8. ; 

74 Poster showing arrangement of instruments in} 
an orchestra, grades 7-8. f 

7 Best created song. (Both words and music to 
have been created, copied and sung by the} 
pupils.) 

76 Best created rhythm band arrangement. (Tunl 
created, arranged and played by the pupils.) 

77 Best created rhythm band instruments. 


a3% 


LOT 176—LANGUAGE ARTS 


ey NS 


2nd 3rdJ 
78 Group of four posters or booklets illustrating af 
story, grades 1-2. : 
79 Group of at least four original compositions of 
one paragraph each, grades 3-4. 
80 Poster or booklet representing 


reading circk™ 
work, grades 3-4. 


A Healthful Pleasure 





U9 


Co 
8) 


Veeder: Many 


ee and dentists pra 

their patients chewing gum, the | 
1, er taste pleases; the chewing 
is fine for teeth and gums. Stock 
up with some gum today ! 


National Associaton of Chewing Gum Manufacturers, Staten Island, New York 
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81 Illustrated original poem, grades 5-6. 


8? Collection of four “Good English” 
grades 5-6. . 

83 Collection of four types of letters, grades 7-8. 

84 Groups of four original poems by different pu- 
pils, grades 7-8. 

85 Chart or poster showing improvement in pen- 
manship, at least 5 grades. 

86 Display of manuscript writing, grades 1-2. 


pit “7 LOT 177—SOCIAL SCIENCE 
Class 1st 


posters, 





2nd 3rd 
' 87 Group of four booklets on the life of any people 

J Hi studied this year, grades 3-4. 

ITH) } s8 Collection of four posters or booklets represent- 


0 | ing some phase of home or community improve- 
: ment, grades 5-6. 

* 99 Four illustrations showing historical events or 
sri periods studied during the year, grades 5-6. 
finger 99 Collection of four “Good Citizenship” posters or 

: booklets, grades 7-8. 
r pos 91 Four illustrations of historical events or pe- 
_ riods, grades 7-8. 
Wings 92 School project representing the history and 
development of school and community. 
srades) 93 Scrapbook showing newspaper clippings, etc., 
. about school and community. 
s 5-45 
rT col LOT 178—SCIENCE 
» Class 1st 2nd 3rd 
ats in «694 Illustrated bird chart or booklet, including 
: f brief description of birds and their habits, 
Sle toy grades 3-4. 
y thea % Collection of wood showing Missouri trees, 


grades 5-6. 

Collection of leaves showing Missouri trees, 

grades 5-6. 

7 Collection of at least 10 arithmetic papers or 
notebooks by not less than 5 pupils represent- 
ing the work of at least 5 grades in the school. 
Each paper or notebook should contain at least 
3 original concrete problems with solutions. 
. Work should be neat, accurate, and correctly 

ns oi laced on page. 

Collection of woodwork from one school not to 
exceed six pieces. 

Collection of hand sewing from one school, not 

to exceed six pieces. 


ae 
Ss 
8 
& 


wm 
Saree 
oO 






circk § 
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LOT 179—COLLECTIVE EXHIBITS* 
Class Ist 2nd 3rd 
100 A complete unit of work in all areas in grades 
1-2. 


101 A complete unit of work in all areas in grades 
3-4. 

102 A complete unit of work in all areas in grades 
v-0. 

103 A complete unit of work in all areas in grades 
7-8 


(-o. 

104 A complete unit of work on Missouri, all areas 
in all grades. 

106 A major unit of work covering all areas in all 
grades representing any school or school sys- 
tem. 

1066 The most attractive school exhibit based on ar- 
rangement and attractiveness of booth. 





*See notes at close of Section A. 


SECTION C 


ELEMENTARY TOWN SCHOOLS WITH 
ENROLLMENT MORE THAN 500 


The classes for Section C, Lot 180-181- 
182-183-184, will be the same as those in Section 
B, except they will be numbered under class 
107 to 144, inclusive, in the same order as 


Section B. 
(J SECTION D 
g NEGRO SCHOOLS 
=k Class — 1st 2nd 3rd 
we 145 Exhibit representing work in Language. 


146 Exhibit representing work in Reading. 

147 Exhibit representing work in Agriculture. 

148 Exhibit representing work in Elementary 
Science. 
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wy, OFF TO SEE 
oe Z, @ 

¢ 77 
Cimnenca! 


Let Greyhound introduce you 
to the wonders of the world— 
right here in your own country 


Take a deep breath, throw back your shoulders, and 
say from the bottom of your heart... “This is my 
own, my native land!” You'll be quoting from a grand 
old poem—but how true it rings this year! 

You will find that 130 million other Americans are 
seeing their own country in a clear new perspective— 
discovering things so thrilling and beautiful that they 
seem to open up a bright new world. To see the 
unparalleled wonders of America intimately, you 
must travel the great highways. To travel these high- 
ways in maximum comfort, fully relaxed, and at a 
fraction of driving cost—you must go Greyhound. 


GREYAOUND 


THIS COUPON BRINGS YOU “THIS AMAZING AMERICA” 


Let us send you “This Amazing America”’—one of the 
most fascinating booklets published—with 140 pictures 
and stories of strange, unbelievable things and places on 
this continent. A grand little help in class work. To 
get your free copy, mail this coupon to GREYHOUND 
pom aby BUREAU, Broadway & Delmar Bivd., St. 
Louis, °. 


Name 








Address 





City ST-2MO 














If student, state grade. 


City & State 


Vame 
Address 





Book Early Through 
One of These Railroads: 


NORTH WESTERN LINE 
THE MILWAUKEE ROAD 
UNION PACIFIC 
SOUTHERN PACIFIC 
BURLINGTON ROUTE 
GREAT NORTHERN 
THE ALASKA RAILROAD 
NORTHERN PACIFIC 
ALASKA STEAMSHIP CO. 


FREE 
literature, mail coupon 
to Alaska Steamship 


Company, Room 18, 


Alaska Vacationland 
Pier Two, Seattle. 


For colorful 



















night Sun turns night into day... 
you to more exploring in Matanuska Valley, Mt. McKinley 
National Park and along the Yukon River. Come to nearly 
Alaska any time from May through September. Rail at 
all-inclusive steamer fares fit a moderate travel budgel 
Select from a complete choice of Alaska cruises and cruisy 
tours with frequent sailings. Coupon brings details. 


ENJOY 
AMERIC 
FTORDS 







Crutse the mountain-shelten) 
seas that gold rush sourdoug) 
once sailed toward the dream 
sudden riches. Board a modej) 
air-conditioned train and trav) 





scenic routes to Seattle, where your one-class All- Americal 
steamer heads for America’s own Alaska. In this magi) 
land of scenery-as-you-sail, ocean steamers cruise to ti 
very face of tremendous glaciers... strangely carved tote ‘ 








( vast Interior call 








149 Exhibit representing work in Art. 

150 Exhibit representing work in Music. 

151 Exhibit representing work in Social Science. 
152 Exhibit representing work in Arithmetic. 
153 Exhibit representing work in Penmanship. 
154 Exhibit representing work in Health. 

155 The most attractive booth. 

156 The best school exhibit. 


SECTION E 
HIGH SCHOOLS 
LOT 186 
Class Ist 2nd 3rd 


157 Exhibit representing work in English. 
158 Exhibit representing work of the year in Social 


Science. 

159 Exhibit representing the work of the year in 
Mathematies. 

160 Exhibit representing the work of the year in 
Science. 


161 Exhibit representing the work of the year in 
Art. 

162 Exhibit representing the work of the year in 
Music. 

163 Exhibit representing the work of the 
Commerce. 

164 Exhibit representing the work of the year in 
Health. 

165 Exhibit representing the work of the year in 
Physical Education. 

166 Exhibit representing work in Manual Arts. 

167 Exhibit representing work in Speech. 

168 The best High School year book. 

169 The most attractive high school booth. 

170 The best general high school exhibit. 

171 Exhibit representing unit of work in Agri 
culture. 


year in 


LOT 187—VOCATIONAL AGRICULTURE EXHIBIT 
The classes for Vocational Agriculture exhibits 
will be the same as those offered heretofore. 
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188—VOCATIONAL TRADE 
INDUSTRIAL EXHIBIT 
The classes for Vocational Trade and 
exhibits will be the same as those offered heretofor 
LOT 189—VOCATIONAL HOME ECONOMICS | 
i 

t 

t 


LOT AND | 


Industria 
EXHIBIT 


Vocational Home Economics Ex 
same as those offered heretofore. 


The classes for 
hibits will be the 


SECTION F 
TEACHERS’ COLLEGES 
LOT 190 , 
The classes for Teachers’ Colleges exhibits will 
the same as those offered heretofore. ) 
For further information, write A. F. Elseal 


Superintendent, Educational Department, Mis} 


Se EE REE 
- 





souri State Fair, Department of Educationg 
Jefferson City, Missouri. 
FREE SCHOOL LUNCH i 


Expansion of the Federal Surplus Commodi} 
ties Corporations’ School Lunch programs} 
has been announced and State Social Security 
Commission officials have expressed the hop 


that the school lunch program in Missouri 
would be serving approximately 130,000 of 
more under-nourished children by the end of 


the coming school year. 

The free school lunch program is carried ow] 
hy the Federal Surplus Commodities Corpora 
tion in cooperation with WPA and local edw 
cational, civic and welfare agencies. 

Applications may be obtained on request 
from the State Social Security Commissiot 
office at Jefferson City. 
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Jougl A If 16 years of age the cost will be $4.97. 
-am If 17 years of age the cost will be $5.07. 
é | . 3 5 i eed 
noder | If 18 years of age the cost will be $5.15. 
trav _ Members of the Missouri If 19 years of age the cost will be $5.26. 
erica State Teachers Association If 20 years of age the cost will be $5.37. 
od under 60 years of age and If 21 years of ago the cost will be $5.47. 
to t , . Ii] 99 vears of age > CC | » Sx -8 
‘totelll in good health are entitled | If 22 years ft age the cost will be 35-58. 
: Mae <= asthe enallention fer If 23 years of age the cost will be $5.64. 
i n | 4 4 < . . 
7 iE a". | If 24 years of age the cost will be $5.71. 
ind M. S. T. A. group insur- If 25 years of age the cost will be $5.77. 
vei ance. The rates quoted If 26 years of age the cost will be $5.81. 
early , , a8 
| aul below are for $1000 of in- If 27 years of age the cost will be $5.85. 
D » . ae ” ° ‘ oO 
: surance. If 28 years of ‘age the cost will be $5.88. 
udgel ‘ ie 2 
we If 29 years of age the cost will be $5.90. 
Tuis } £9 5 5-9 
. a ; ; If 30 years of age the cost will be $5.93. 
gO } + as ; 5-93 
years of age the cost will be $5.95. 


— 

> 
a 
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If 32 years of age the cost will be $5.98. 


4 | 














| If 33 years of age the cost will be $6.06. 
striall | If 34 years of age the cost will be $6.15. 
—a || If 35 years of age the cost will be $6.26. 
2 ||| If 36 years of age the cost will be $6.42. 
By | If 37 years of age the cost will be $6.61. 
If 38 years of age the cost will be $6.82. 
’ If 39 years of age the cost will be $7.06. 
If 40 years of age the cost will be $7.35. 
Uh If 41 years of age the cost will be $7.68. 
If 42 years of age the cost will be $8.08. 
wal | If 43 years of age the cost will be $8.49. 
tion} i] | If 44 years of age the cost will be $8.99. 
————————————— If 45 years of age the cost will be $9.52. 
ody Teachers under 60 years of age and above 45 may also apply for insurance 
itt at attractive rates. 
ope The above rates do not include the annual service fee of $1.00 per policy 
oung (not $1.00 per thousand but $1.00 for each policy) : 
! off _ Medical examinations are not usually required of persons under 45 years 
4 of age who apply for not more than $3000 of insurance. 
oul Every teacher in the State should have a M. S. T. A. group insurance policy. 


dull Please write THos. J. WALKER, Secretary, Columbia, Missouri, for a free 
application blank and full information. 
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[ . ITEMS OF 


INTEREST we | 





Perry M. Woodman has been named Busi- 
ness Manager of Central College at Fayette. 
Mr. Woodman has been employed as Assistant 
Business Manager at Birmingham Southern 
College at Birmingham, Alabama. 





Miss Martha Ward, English teacher in the 
Mexico High School has been appointed to the 
Executive Committee of the Northeast District 
Association. She fills the unexpired term of 
Miss Evelyn Bates of Perry who has accepted 
a position in Florida. 





Dr. A. F. Morris, President of Hannibal- 
LaGrange College for several years has resigned 
his position. W. A. Kleckner, Head of the De- 
partment of English, has been appointed Chair- 
man of the Faculty until a new president is 
elected. 





DEANS OF WOMEN BREAKFAST 

At the time of the three-day meeting of the 
National Association of Deans of Women in 
St. Louis, a breakfast for Missouri deans and 
advisers of girls will be held. Time: 8:00 a. m., 
Wednesday, February 21st; place: Statler Ho- 
tel. For reservations write Miss Margaret Mar- 
grave, Stephens College, Columbia, Mo., or se- 
cure reservation on the 20th in St. Louis. 


NATIONAL POPPY POSTER CONTEST 


The National Headquarters of the American 
Legion Auxiliary, Indianapolis, Indiana, ap. 
nounce the Annual Poppy Poster Contest. Th 
contest is conducted in three classes; first 
pupils in the fourth, fifth, and sixth grades: 
second, pupils in the seventh, eighth, and ninth 
grades; and third, pupils in the tenth, eleventh, 
and twelfth grades. May 10 is set as the closing 
date of unit contests. 

For detailed information about the 
write to the National [Headquarters 


contest 
o:nce, 





GRADUATE FELLOWSHIPS ARE 
OFFERED 


Graduate fellowships in the field of local 
government are again being offered by the 
University of Denver under a grant from the 
Alfred P. Sloan Foundation. The maximum 
fellowship stipend per 12-month period is $1,20 
for single persons and $1,800 for married men. 
Application forms may be had by writing to 
the Committee on Selection, Department of Gov- 
ernment Management, University of Denver. 
Applications must be received not later than 
March 1, 1940, for the class beginning in Sep- 
tember, 1940. 








ROW, PETERSON & COMPANY 


New York 


EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 


San Francisco 


Representative: J. E. Bardelmeier, 929 Providence Road, Columbia, Missouri 





Ready March Ist: 


SINGING WHEELS 
MABEL O’DONNELL 


Basic Fourth Reader of 


THE ALICE and JERRY BOOKS 


(Fifth and Sixth Readers—in preparation) 


The Third-year Readiness Reader 
of this best-loved, most widely used series, 


THROUGH THE GREEN GATE 


is now one of the most popular books of the 
series. Write for an examination copy. 


Funk & Wagnalls 
STANDARD 
HIGH SCHOOL 
DICTIONARY 


—for more effective, 
independent student use. 


a 
Funk & Wagnalls 
STANDARD 
JUNIOR SCHOOL 
DICTIONARY 


—a brand new junior 
student dictionary 
with many new and 
improved features. 
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EMMA H. MOORHOUSE DIES 


Mrs. Emma H. Moorhouse, a teacher in the 
Kansas City public schools, died recently. She 
had taught in the public schools for nineteen 
years. For the past seventeen years she was a 
sixth grade teacher at the Sanford B. Ladd 


School. 





HARL R. DOUGLASS TO NEW POSITION 

Dr. Harl R. Douglass, Kenan Professor of 
Education and Chairman of the Division of 
Teacher Training at the University of North 
Carolina, has been appointed Director of the 
College of Education at the University of Colo- 
rado, Boulder. 

Dr. Douglas succeeds Dr. Harold Benjamin, 
who resigned to go to the University of Mary- 
land. Douglas will take up his duties at the 
University of Colorado at the beginning of the 
spring quarter—the latter part of March, 1940. 





ELECTED COLLEGE PRESIDENT 

Roy M. Green, graduate of the Missouri 
College of Agriculture, and who was the most 
influential advocate of crop insurance when the 
matter was before the Agricultural Commit- 
tee, has, after holding important Federal posts, 
been elected President of the Colorado College 
of Agriculture. Mr. Green was born in Car- 
roll county. A farmer for whom he worked 
when a boy once said, “I hired several young- 
sters to weed onions at ten cents an hour. 
Roy was the only lad that stuck to the job.” 





FEDERAL AID TO EDUCATION 

Although President Roosevelt did not men- 
tion in his annual budget speech the matter 
of national responsibility for participation in 
school support, friends of the Harrison-Thomas 
Bill, now before Congress, believe that admin- 
istration backing will be given to the measure 
sometime during this session of Congress. The 
bill has been reported favorably out of the 
Senate Committee on Education and Labor and 
is awaiting a hearing before the House Com- 
mittee on Education. 





AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF SCHOOL 
ADMINISTRATORS MAY CHANGE 
NAME TO DEPARTMENT OF 
SUPERINTENDENCE 


The question of changing the name of the 
American Association of School Administrators, 
a Department of the National Education Asso- 
ciation, back to the Department of Superin- 
tendence is being discussed by members of 
this group. 

The present name of the Association was 
adopted during the regular meeting of the De- 
partment at New Orleans in February, 1937. 

Superintendent John L. Bracken, Clayton, 
Missouri, is a member of the Committee to con- 
sider this change. The superintendents belong- 
ing to the organization in Missouri should make 
known their wishes to Mr. Bracken regarding 
this matter. A final decision will be made dur- 
ing the meeting in St. Louis, February 24-29. 


February, 1940 
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TEACHERS’ CREDIT UNIONS 
Help You - - 


to save when you should 
and 
to borrow when you must 


They Provide 
A reasonable return on the money you 
save; a loan service at a rate lower 
than most other sources. 
They Give 
Confidential service 
Convenient service 
Reliable service 
They are easily formed by your own 
group of professional associates. 
They are operated by officers chosen from 
your professional associates. 
They are protected by and operated under 
state supervision. 
Nineteen are operating now as follows: 
Teachers Credit Union, Kansas City 
L. A. Pinkney, Treasurer 
St. Joseph Teachers Credit Union, St. Joseph 
W. D. Bracken, Treasurer 
Northwest Missouri Teachers Credit Union, Mary- 
ville 
L. G. Somerville, Treasurer 
Springfield Teachers Credit Union, Springfield 
O. O. Lahman, Treasurer 
Clay Co. Teachers Credit Union, No. Kansas City 
Amelia Keller, Treasurer 
University Credit Union, Columbia 
R. E. Lucas, Treasurer 
Maplewood School District Credit Union 
Ruth Hughes, Treasurer 
Webster Groves School District Credit Union 
B. J. Leonard, Treasurer 
Northeast Missouri Credit Union, Kirksville 
Paul Selby, Treasurer 
Boone Co. Teachers Credit Union, Columbia 
J. R. Hall, Treasurer 
St. Louis Progressive Colored Teachers Credit 
Union 
G. F. Ruffin, Treasurer 
Cape Girardeau Teachers Credit Union 
Prof. L. H. Strunk, Treasurer 
Butler Co. Teachers Credit Union, Poplar Bluff 
Eugene H. Broyles, Treasurer 
Central Missouri Teachers Credit Union, Warrens- 
burg 
Dr. Emmett Ellis, Treasurer 
Greene Co. Teachers Credit Union, Springfield 
J. Fred Lawson, Treasurer 
Southwest Missouri Teachers Credit Union, Spring- 
field 
Mabel Moberly, Treasurer 
St. Francois Co. Teachers Credit Union, Flat River 
Vernon S. Estes, Treasurer 
University of Kansas City Credit Union, Kansas 
City 
R. W. Funk, Treasurer 
Cole Co. Teachers Credit Union, Jefferson City 
Henry Rollmann, Treasurer 
Use one of these for saving now. Don’t wait till 
you have to borrow. For more information contact 
MISSOURI MUTUAL CREDIT 
LEAGUE 
2206 Power & Light Bldg. 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
This ad contributed by 
Missouri State Teachers Association 
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PI MEETING 


The Thirteenth Biennial Convocation of Kap- 
pa Delta Pi, National Honor Society in Educa- 
tion, will meet at the Broadview Hotel, East 
St. Louis, Illinois, Monday, February 26th, to 
Wednesday, February 28th, inclusive. 

On Tuesday evening the annual dinner will 
be served in the main ballroom of the Hotel 
Statler in St. Louis. The address of the evening 
will be given by Professor Thomas H. Briggs, 
of Teachers College, Columbia University. He 
will speak on the subject Pragmatism in Pedag- 
ogy. Members of Kappa Delta Pi and others 
interested are invited. Tickets are $2.00 a plate. 





AN INVITATION 


You are cordially invited to attend the Ninth 
National Conference on Supervised Correspond- 
ence Study which will meet at 9:30 o'clock, 
Tuesday morning, February 27, 1940, at May- 
fair Hotel, Parlor D, St. Louis, Missouri. 

Nationally known authorities on Supervised 
Correspondence Study will address the Con- 
ference on the timely theme of extending the 
appropriate use of supervised correspondence 
study. 

A special! noon luncheon at the Mayfair 
Hotel, Parlor A, will follow the morning pro- 
gram. Speakers are K. O. Broady, University 
of Nebraska, Chairman of Second Interna- 
tional Conference on Supervised Correspond- 
ence Study; and S. C. Mitchell, Superintend- 
ent, Benton, Harbor, Michigan. Tickets, $1.00. 


MAKE FIFTEEN HOURS 
THIS SUMMER 


Southwest Baptist College 





Offers Two Summer Terms 


Regular Term ........ May 20 - July 25 
Short Term ........ July 29 - August 30 


Low Cost—$70.00 room, board, tuition 
and fees for regular term; $40.00 for short 
term. Deferred payments if desired. All 
Courses for Elementary Certificates and 
Renewal of Certificates will be offered. 
Work fully approved by University and 
Department of Education. 


Facilities 
Life. 


Splendid Dormitory 
and Delightful School 


Enter this Spring and Make Additional 
Credit. 


Write for Bulletin 


Pres. Courts Redford 
Southwest Baptist College 
Bolivar, Missouri 











BRIGGS TO ADDRESS KAPPA DELTA 





AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF 
JUNIOR COLLEGES WILL 
MEET IN COLUMBIA 


The twentieth annual meeting of the Amer. 
can Association of Junior Colleges will be held 
at Columbia, Missouri, February 29 and March 
1 and 2, 1940. The initial conference which 
resulted in the organization of the Association 
was called by Dr. George F. Zook, then special- 
ist in higher education in the United States 
Bureau of Education, and was held at St. Louis 
in June, 1920. Quite appropriately therefore 
Dr. Zook, now president of the American Coun- 
cil on Education, has promised to give the 
principal address at the commemorative ban- 


quet which will be a special feature of the Co § 


lumbia meeting. As many as possible of the 34 
educators who composed the original conference 
will be present as guests of the Association on 
this occasion. Stephens College and Christian 
College, two well-known junior colleges for 
women, located at Columbia, will act as joint 
hosts for this important meeting. The Ameri- 
can Association of Junior Colleges now has more 
than three hundred institutional members. 
Byron S. Hollinshead, president of Scranton- 
Keystone Junior College, Pennsylvania, is presi- 
dent of the Association. 


1940 Tressler Revisions 


Preserve the virtues that spread this 
series “all over the map.” Increased 
emphasis on social aspects of language 
study. New, stimulating units. Continu- 
ous training in effective, everyday English. 


Flexible Handbook organization. New, 
handsome formats and illustrations 
(Grades III and IV in color). 
THE THIRD EDITION OF 
TRESSLER’S 
For high school grades. Two* or four- 
book editions. 
Oo 
THE SECOND EDITION OF THE 


ELEMENTARY SERIES 


ENGLISH IN ACTION 


Three* or six-book editions 


Bardwell, Falk, Tressler, 
Shelmadine 
*Ready this spring. 











D. C. Heath and Company 
1815 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 
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HOLD ANNUAL MEETING— 
ELECT OFFICERS 


The Department of Superintendence of the 
Missouri State Teachers Association held their 
Annual Convention in Columbia, January 11 
and 12. 

The theme of the two-day meeting was “Mut- 
ual Problems of the Press and Public Educa- 
tion.” Different phases of the theme were pre- 
sented by guest speakers Clint H. Denman, 
Editor and Publisher of the Sikeston Herald; 
w. A. Cochel, Editor of the Weekly Kansas 
City Star; Louis LaCoss, Editorial Writer for 
the St. Louis Globe-Democrat, and Lloyd W. 
King, State Superintendent of Public Schools. 

Following the luncheon meeting sponsored by 
Phi Delta Kappa, on Friday, officers of the De- 
partment were elected as follows: President, L. 
B. Hawthorne, Mexico, and Vice-President, R. 
A. Harper, Sikeston. M. C. Cunningham, Jef- 
ferson City was re-elected Secretary, and Thos. 
J. Walker, Columbia, was re-elected Treasurer. 


NORTHEAST MISSOURI TEACHERS 
ASSOCIATION CONTRIBUTES TO 
JOHN R. KIRK MEMORIAL 
BUILDING 


At a recent meeting of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Northeast Missouri Teachers As- 
sociation, $500.00 was appropriated as a dona- 
tion to the John R. Kirk Memorial Building 
which is to be erected on the College campus 
at Kirksville in 1940. 

In addition to the above contribution funds 
have been given by the State Legislature, stu- 
dents at the Northeast Missouri Teachers Col- 
lege, alumni, friends and faculty members. The 
recent appropriation by the Northeast Missouri 
Teachers Association guarantees that each 
teacher of the College and Association District 
who is a member of the Missouri State Teach- 
ers Association will have a part in the erection 
of the Memorial. 


NEVADA OFFERS SCHOOL FACILITIES 
TO NEIGHBORING SCHOOLS 


Jerry J. Vineyard, superintendent of Nevada 
Public Schools, in conference with Herbert B. 
Cooper, county superintendent of schools had 
learned that two small rural schools, west of 
Nevada would be closed next year due to the 
fact that they have very few students. The 
board of education approved the superinten- 
dent’s plan of offering the facilities of the city’s 
elementary schools to these rural school boards 
at a very reasonable cost. The cost will be ap- 
proximately the per capita cost for current ex- 
pense of the elementary schools of Nevada. 

A letter has been sent to the rural schools 
offering to cooperate with them in working 
out the plan. The state will pay the transporta- 
tion charges for rural school pupils provided 
the rural school is closed. 

The elementary school enrollment has been 
going down during the past eleven years until 
there is quite a bit of room in the elementary 
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schools of the city. Hence it is possible for the 
city to offer the opportunities of a nine months 
school in the city schools to a number of rural 
schools that would find it more convenient to 
transport and avail themselves of this oppor- 
tunity. 





ANNUAL ROCKY MOUNTAIN SPEECH 
CONFERENCE 


The University of Denver will conduct its 
ninth annual Rocky Mountain Speech Confer- 
ence from February 15, through February 17, 
1940. The theme will be “Speech in the Proc- 
ess of Democracy,” and the program of the 
conference will include Discussion Progression, 
Extemporaneous Speaking, and Oratory. 

The chief objective of the conference is to 
serve as a laboratory for the development and 
presentation of new speech methods in educa- 
tion. The philosophy underlying the Discus- 
sion Progression is that the function of speech 
is to facilitate warm human relations and social 
integration on the basis of the best available 
facts and truth. Speakers at the Conference 
will include Dr. James A. McBurney of North- 
western University, Mr. R. P. Kroggel, Direc- 
tor of Speech Education of Missouri, and Dr. 
Allan Nichols of the University of California. 

In the panel discussions, college students will 
present the various phases of the neutrality 
question, and the high school students will dis- 
cuss the railroad problem. 








The growing popularity 
ACCOUNTING of the Summer Session of 
ADVERTISING Washington University is 
ARTS vy due to the broad selection 
CHEMISTRY of graduate, undergrad- 
COMMERCE and uate and professional 
mS courses, carefully selected 
EDUCATION faculty, dormitory  facili- 
ENGINEERING ties on an attractive cam- 
ENGLISH pus, and the advantages of 
GEOGRAPHY contact with a large city. 
GEOLOGY e 
GERMAN 
HISTORY Classes from 
LATIN’ June 17 to July 26, 1940 
LAW ° 
MATHEMATICS 
— For Bulletin, Address Isi- 
PHILOSOPHY dor Loeb, Director of Sum- 
PHYSICS mer Session, Room 206, 
SCIENCE Duncker Hall 
42 5 eel 
P 
SPEAKING 
ciaUS,, | WASHINGTON 
iC 
SPANISH UNIVERSITY 
ZOOLOGY 
ST. LOUIS 
MISSOURI 

















JOAN OF ARC 


by 
Anna V. Hyatt 


RADITIONALLY THE FINE ARTS 

are classified as Architecture, Sculpture 

and Painting. The last division, because 
of color and pictorial interest and somewhat be- 
cause of the value of pictures as illustrations of 
ideas and sentiments, records, etc., is often ac- 
cepted by the layman as synonymous with Art 
itself. But even an elemenetary study. of the 
Fine Arts is incomplete without some consid- 
eration of the two other forms. Thus the 
Missouri Courses of Study for Elementary 
Schools wisely includes on each year’s schedule 
a representative and truly great example of both 
Architecture and Sculpture. 


“Joan of Arc,” by the distinguished American 
artist, Anna Vaughn Hyatt, is presented here 
for your consideration. It is to be found on 
the list of art subjects approved for the school 
year of 1939-40 as meeting the needs of the 
integrated units that carry out the logical ar- 
rangement of subject matter in Part II of the 
State Courses of Study. 


Most sculpture is made of marble or bronze 
and when of the latter is cast from clay models 
made by the artist in his studio. Other mate- 
rials like wood are sometimes used but bronze 
is the most permanent, being almost indestruct- 
able. The “Joan of Arc” illustrated in this 
issue and brought to us for study in the form 


94 


of an Artext Print, photographed directly from 
the original on Riverside Drive, New York 
City, is a heroic bronze statue of a dark gray- 
green, the color bronze turns when exposed to 
the weather. It was unveiled and dedicated in 
1915. It is possible to cast several duplicate 
statues from the one clay model. These dupli- 
cates are called replicas. Such replicas, made 
from Miss Hyatt’s “Joan of Arc,” stand in 
France, Quebec, San Francisco and Gloucester, 
Massachusetts. 

Orders for this material and all other sup- 
plementary materials for carrying out the work 
of the Courses of Study. should be sent to 


Missouri State Teachers Association § 
Thos. J. Walker, Secretary 


Columbia, Missouri 





STUDY OF SALARIES AND COLLEGE 
TRAINING MADE IN NORTHWEST 
DISTRICT 


A study of the average salaries and college 
training of teachers in the nineteen counties of 
northwest Missouri for the year of 1939-1940 
has been completed by Ray W. Dice, rural su- 
pervisor of this district. The report includes 


the study of 1276 rural teachers whose average 
salary is $604.58, with an average training of 
76.12 college hours. 
For purposes of comparison, the averages for 
the four previous years are listed below: 
Aver. College Hrs. 
58 


Aver. Salaries 
$450.00 
505.00 
544.00 


Year 

1935-36 
1936-37 
1937-38 
1938-39 595.41 72.6 
1939-40 604.58 76.1 

Other significant facts are revealed by the fol- 

lowing table: 


Average Salaries and College Training of Rural 
Teachers in Northwest District in 
1939-1940 


Rank Rank 
in College 
Salary County Train. 


62.5 
67.6 


Average 

Number 

College 
Hours 


Average 
Salary 





85.88 
82.71 
85.27 
88.85 
86.37 
86.08 
77.15 
82.06 
73.47 
81.00 
76.19 
79.66 
75.65 
72.71 
70.19 
62.14 
70.73 
61.04 
65.66 


$732.15 
687.71 
656.86 
651.70 
631.85 
625.95 
617.75 
616.27 
597.84 
596.11 
591.06 
584.23 
583.28 
575.14 
571.88 
561.67 
561.14 
531.61 
526.12 


Atchison 
Buchanan 
Platte 
Clay 
Nodaway 
Clinton 
Gentry 
Andrew 
Worth 
Holt 
DeKalb 
Daviess 
Grundy 
Ray 
Caldwell 
Livingston 
Carroll 
Harrison 
Mercer 
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SCHOOLS OF DEMOCRACY 


This series of six radio scripts is now pub- 





























ier sup- 

1e onl lished and available at a cost of ten cents per 

sent tomcopy. They lend themselves admirably to adap- 

ie tation for local use. English teachers will find 
ociation Bthem a helpful source for dramatic presenta- 
tion of educational problems in a manner im- 

pressive to student and patron. They faith- 

fully portray the development of education in 

the United States and impress the purposes and 

ideals of our schools in a way which makes 

-LEGE understanding easy and definite. 

EST The broadcasts were sponsored by the Edu- 
cational Policy and Plans Commission, broad- 
cast over the NBC red network, and prepared 

college Munder the direction of the National Educational 

ities of Association Staff. 

39-1940 Single copies may be had by writing the Mis- 

ral su-@souri State Teachers Association, Columbia, 

icludes @ Missouri, enclosing ten cents per copy. 

iverage 

ing of SLIEF ERIKSON THE LUCKY. By Frederic 

Arnold Kummer. Illustrated by Norman 
zes for Price. 246 pages. List price $2.00. Pub- 





lished by The John C. Winston Company, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

In this saga of the sea Mr. Kummer presents 
the hardy Norse explorer as a great navigator 
and discoverer. Beginning with his boyhood, 
the book tells the ever-thrilling story of Leif’s 
journey into Norway, his voyage into the un- 
known West, his landing on our north Atlantic 
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materials for children from the primary to the 
sixth grade inclusive. 

Stories have been assembled that include the 
essential characteristics of democracy. The con- 
tent of these books is such as to acquaint the 
children with principles of democracy in school 
and family life. In the books frequent sugges- 
tions are made for the practice of the democra- 
tic way of life. 

The interesting stories adapted to the differ- 
ent grade levels are designed to “drive home” 
in the mind of the child the worthwhileness of 
our system of government. 


ENGLISH IN ACTION, Course One and 
Course Two, Third Edition, by J. C. Tress- 
ler. Published by D. C. Heath and Com- 
pany. Price $1.08 each. 

This third edition while eliminating some of 
the material contained in the second edition 
adds such new units as exploring your school 
and community, choosing a vocation, social 
English and behavior, persuading and announc- 
ing and others. The books carry out the idea of 
separation of the language activities from the 
grammar. Emphasis is placed on language ac- 
tivities frequently used. The format is new 
featuring a clean-cut page, full-page halftones, 
and lively cartoons. 


Margaret E. McCaul, Teachers College of 
Kansas City, Kansas City, Missouri, is the auth- 
or of a new book “Guidance for College Stu- 
dents.” 

The content is divided into three parts. The 
purpose of Part One is to orient the student 
in college life; the purpose of Part Two is 
to furnish a working basis for guidance in per- 
sonality development; and; and Part Three is 
to acquaint the student with conditions in the 
working world and to assist him in making a 
wise choice of a vocation. 

The book which contains 231 pages is pub- 
lished by the International Textbook Company, 
Scranton, Pennsylvania. 


















ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Room 1522, 25 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 


Established 1885. 55 year record of successful placements in educational institutions of every description. 
your vacancies. Careful selection of applicants assured. Corr. 


Agencies: White Plains, N. Y.; Hyde Bldg., Spokane, Wash. Member National Association Teachers’ Agencies 


















he fol- : : - : 
eer and his winter spent in Wineland the 

ood. 

Rural Norman Price, the illustrator of LEIF ERIK- 
SON THE LUCKY, is a magazine artist. In 
thirty-three pen and ink illustrations and one 

rage painting in full color, he has caught the Viking 

aber spirit. The book is written for Grades 7-12. 

ege 

are DEMOCRACY READERS. A Series of Read- 

38 ers by different authors. Published by The 

71 Macmillan Company. 

27 An attractive set of books embracing reading 

85 

37 

08 

15 

06 rite for information and 1940 forecast. Report 

47 
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 § 16mm Sound Films 

55 Over 250 reels of sound films now on deposit in 

71 St. Louis, both educational and entertainment, fea- 

9 gg and shorts. $1.00 per reel per day. Send for 

“ SWANK’S MOTION PICTURES 

4 5861 Plymouth ST. LOUIS 

6 Several free programs available. 




















REPRESENTATIVE WANTED 


for State of Missouri 
SCHUYLER DOBSON COMPANY 
School Book Publishers 
Columbus, Ohio 
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Headquarters—Missouri Teachers Bldg., Columbia, Mo. 
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Missouri State Teachers Association 

















Legislative Committee 


City, Su- 
Jefferson 


M. B. Vaughn, Chairman, Montgomery 
perintendent of Roger Smith, 
City, County Superintendent of Schools; E. E. 
son, Hayti, Superintendent of Schools; C. H. 
bard, Ava, County Superintendent of Schools; Paul 
Keith, Maysville, Superintendent of Schools; Ralph 
Marcellus, Rolla, County Superintendent of Schools; 
Henry J. Gerling, St. Louis; Roscoe V. 
Kansas City, Assistant Superintendent of Schools; 
Tracy E. Dale, St. Joseph, Superintendent of Schools. 
Advisers: A. G. Capps, Columbia, University of 
Missouri; Willard E. Goslin, Webster 
perintendent of Schools; Lloyd W. King, Jefferson 
City, State Superintendent of Public Schools; Walter 
H. Ryle, Kirksville, President, State Teachers College. 


Schools; 
Simp- 
Hib- 


Shores, 


Groves, Su- 


Committee on Necrology 


Hilda A. Hageman, St. Louis, Mark 
Twain School, 1940; Mrs. Harry Sanders, Troy, 
County Superintendent of Schools, 1940; Mrs. Anna 
Siebert, Cape Girardeau, Elementary Teacher, 1940: 
H. W. Leech, Odessa, Superintendent of Schools, 
1941; Ralph Marcellus, Rolla, County Superintendent 
of Schools, 1941; R. R. Brock, Superin- 
tendent of Schools, 1941; H. M. Boucher, Memphis, 
Superintendent of Schools, 1942; Wilbur C. Elmore, 
Lebanon, County Superintendent 1942 ; 
Troy Smith, Kansas City, Teacher, Junior College, 
1942. 


Teacher, 


Liberty, 


of Schools, 


Committee on Policy and Plans 


Pauline A. Humphreys, Warrensburg, State Teachers 
College, 1940; Theo. W. H. Irion, Columbia, Univer- 
sity of Missouri, 1940; Uel W. Lamkin, Maryville, 
State Teachers College, 1941; H. P. Study, Spring- 
field, Superintendent of Schools, 1941; Bert Clare 
Neal, Kansas City, Ashland School, 1941; Dessa Mam- 
uel, Columbia, 1942; Irvin F. Coyle, Flat River, Jun- 
ior College, 1943; Lloyd W. King, Jefferson City, 
State Superintendent of Public Schools, 143; R. M. 
Inbody, St. Roosevelt High School, 1944; 
Chas. A. Lee, St. Louis, Washington University, 1944. 


Louis, 


Committee on Professional Standards and Ethics 


Mrs. Essa Findley, Chairman, Hartville, Countyie 
Superintendent of Schools; L. T. Hoback, Windsor 
Superintendent of Schools; L. O. Litle, North Kansai 
City, Superintendent of Schools. 


Reading Circle Board 


Ethel Hook, Chairman, Kirksville, State Teachenjl 
College, 1940; Mable Moberly, Springfield, State 
Teachers College, 1941; T. G. Douglass, Kennett) 
County Superintendent of Schools, 1942; State Super-i 


intendent Lloyd W. King, Ex-officio, Jefferson Citr® 


Resolutions Committee 

Kirksville District: F. L. Green, Edina, Superin 
tendent of Schools, 1940; Warrensburg District: 2 
G, Kennedy, Sedalia, Principal Smith-Cotton 
School, 1941; Cape Girardeau District: M. C. 
ningham, Jefferson City, State Depurtment of Edu 
eation, 1940; Springfield District: Hoyt Shumate 
Mansfield, Superintendent of Schools, 1940; Mary 
ville District: H. T. Phillips, Maryville, Teacher 
College, 1940; Rolla District: C. J. Burger, Wasb- 
ington, Superintendent of Schools, 1941; St. Louk® 
District: Mary Womack, Dewey Schoolil 
1941; Kansas City District: Blanche Longshore 
Teacher, West Junior High School, 1941; St. Josep 
District: Teacher, Central High 
School, President Lloyé 
Superintendent of 


Teacher, 


Lowman, 
Member Ex-Officio: 
State 


Fern 
1941. 
W. King, Jefferson 
Publie Schools. 


City, 


Committee on Sources of School Revenue 
Roscoe V. Cramer, Chairman, Kansas City, Prine 
pal, Switzer School; T. L. Noel, Louisiana, Supe! 
intendent of Schools; Leslie G. Somerville, Maryville, 
State Teachers College. Advisers: R. E. Curtis, Co 
lumbia, University of Missouri; Conrad Hamma, 
Columbia, University of Missouri. 


Committee on Teachers Salaries and Term of Office 

James R. Shepherd, Chairman, Kansas City, Wes 
Junior High School; Maud Woodruff, Trenton, Jul 
ior College; Edith Gallagher, St. Joseph; Roosevelt 
Junior High School. 


—— 





} 


General Officers and Executive Committee are listed on table of contents page. 
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June 10 . 
June 11 
July 4. 
July 28 
August 2 
August 2 


UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI 


1940 SUMMER SESSION 
June 10 — August 2 


—oc> 


CALENDAR 





——_—_—_—— 


....Monday, registration 


-Tuesday, class work begins, 7 a. m. 


..Thursday, Independence Day, holiday 


Sunday, Baccalaureate address, 11 a. m. 


..Friday, summer session class work closes, 4 p. m. 


Friday, Commencement exercises, 8 p. m. 


Courses will be offered in the following departments: 


Accounting and Statistics 


Agricultural Chemistry 
Agricultural Economics 


Agricultural Engineering 


Anatomy 
Animal Husbandry 


Art, Theory and Practice, 


and History of Art 
Botany 
Chemistry 


Classical Languages and 


Archaeology 
Dairy Husbandry 


Economics and Finance 


Education 
Engineering 


English 
Entomology 
Field Crops 
French 
Geography 
Geology 
Germanic Languages 
History 

Home Economics 
Horticulture 
Journalism 
Mathematics 
Music 

Nursing 


Pathology, Bacteriology 
and Preventive Medicine 


Philosophy 

Physical Education 

Physics 

Physiology 

Political Science and 
Public Law 

Poultry Husbandry 

Psychology 

Religion 

Rural Sociology 

Sociology 

Soils 

Spanish 

Veterinary Science 


Zoology 


Complete University facilities will be available for a well-organized program of 
study on the undergraduate or the graduate level. In addition to courses offered 
in the various departments, the program will include concerts, plays, assemblies, 
conferences, observations, demonstrations, and recreational opportunities. 


—0rc> 


For information about the summer session program, address: 


DEAN THEO. W. H. IRION 
Director of the Summer Session 


UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI 


Columbia, 


Missouri 
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Pre-primer Primer First Reader 


NEW READERS FOR ELEMENTARY GRADES! 


WINKY, a new pre-primer by Myrtle Banks Quinlan, is the first of the basal series of Quin- 
lan Readers. It combines attractiveness with the practical features required by the best teaching, 


Outstanding features which distinguish WINKY from all other pre-primers are: highly 
legible streamlined print, new words listed in the color band at the foot of each page, test pages 
at the conclusion of the stories, two songs whose appealing melody and familiar vocabulary 
make them an integral part of the reader. 


Other unique features are: the letters of the alphabet in the border of a song; the rhythmic 
phrasing of the reading which helps lay a foundation for phonics; the close harmony between 
illustrations and text. 


DAY BY DAY, the primer, continues the story of WINKY with the same unique features. B 


But instead of two songs there are five — instead of 48 pages there are 160. 


TO AND FRO, the first reader, carries forward the story with the same characters as WINKY 
and DAY BY DAY. It has, however, 192 pages and five songs. A continuous story runs 
throughout the series of the three books. The vocabulary, carefully controlled as to quality, 
quantity, gradation, and repetition, is the child's own. 


ADVENTURES IN SCIENCE with Judy and Joe, by Carpenter, Bailey and Baker, the 
first book of the Rainbow Series of science readers, is the simplest, most attractive and most 
scientific of the readers for first grade. The second book of the series, ADVENTURES IN 
SCIENCE with Bob and Don, by Carpenter, Bailey and Stroetzel, continues the series for 
pupils of the following year. 


Primarily science texts, these two books meet every essential standard of a basal reader. 
The text of the first book is in verse an 
rhyme. The picturesare reproduced in four = 
colors from actual photographs. Animated MUO. a UL aS 
drawings at the foot of the page present fimMUmN@lla) (Gla 
important science concepts.” Both text and J . 
subject matter are within easy reach of the 
intelligence of first grade pupils. 


ADVENTURES IN SCIENCE with Bob 


and Don sets a new standard for schoolbook 
See illustrations. Both of these Rainbow Read- 
me ers have just been adopted for basal use by 
the state of Kentucky. 


Allyn and Bacon 


New York Chicago Atlanta Dallas San Francisco 
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